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IS THERE A WAY OUT?P 


N another part of this number a reviewer takes two 
books on the Land Question, that of Mr. Charles Adeane 
and Mr. Edwin Savill on the one hand and that of 
Mr. Harben on the other, to show the points on which 
extreme men differ. To consider them all is to be 
made to feel almost hopeless about finding a non-partisan 
solution of the various difficulties. Yet that such a solution 
may be found becomes possible if others approach the subject 
in the spirit of Mr. Christopher Turnor’s address to the 
Surveyors’ Institution. In no other country, he said, has 
the question of agricultural reform and development been 
made a matter of party politics, and he goes on to remind 
his hearers that this act of supreme folly has been reserved 
for us. The statement is a bold one, but can possibly be 
upheld. At any rate, no one need necessarily disagree 
with Mr. Turnor when he says that the only way out of the 
dangerous position into which we have drifted is “ for all 
interested in agriculture to combine and put forward a policy 
of which the motto will be ‘ Agriculture First!’’’ There 
is, in other words, no hope of arriving at agreement if poli- 
ticians will persist in using the land for political purposes. 

Mr. Christopher Turnor takes several important points 
from the Land Enquiry Report and shows that most fair- 
minded men would in the main agree with them. That 
wages are too low in some parts of England, that 
cottages are needed, that the yield of the land should 
be increased, that the tenants should have increased 
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security of tenure, and that damage is done by game, 
are the conclusions which he adduces as being well 
grounded. Most of those who are of a Conservative 
way of thinking will consider that he goes very far with 
these concessions; yet, in our opinion, he should not be 
blamed. Nor can he be blamed when, on the other side of 
the argument, he asserts that the majority of agriculturists 
think Land Courts unnecessary. Nor will he admit that there 
is any monopoly of agricultural land. Very likely a great 
number of those who read this speech will be inclined to 
disagree with Mr. Christopher Turnor, but that is of little 
consequence. The policy he enunciated may not be the best 
possible, and very likely, when judged by the policies put 
forward by other people, may be considered defective ; but 
all will be at one in acknowledging the moderate and con- 
ciliatory spirit in which his speech was couched. It imparts 
a feeling of optimism into the minds of those who believe 
that a conference between the leading men of both parties 
might lead to an amicable adjustment of the difficulties. 
If it be admitted, for example, as it is, that there is a shortage 
of cottages, it ought not to be difficult for any qualified jury 
to decide on what is the best method of filling in blanks. Each 
of the schemes put forward has its own advantages and dis- 
advantages, but these can be put into words and their weight 
and value calculated by men of unbiased and judicial mind. 
Mr. Turnor also admits that wages are not as high as they 
should be in many parts of England. How to raise them 
without outraging the laws of political economy is a puzzle 
to statesmen. The suggested minimum wage, viewed in 
the most sympathetic spirit, appears to be impracticable 
Mr. Harben would make it so by penalising those who employ 
their labour casually. If the engagement is for less than a 
year, he says, the wages should be 25s. a week “ to discourage 
casual labour’’; if the engagement is for less than a week, 
he would give the man 5s. a day. But no one can feel with 
certainty that this system would work in the manner described. 
Generally speaking, the casual labourer is also the least 
efficient labourer, and to give him a better wage than the 
man who works year in year out and is probably a very much 
more competent worker is absurd. 

Now, surely it ought to be admitted that every 
change made should have for one of its objects the en- 
couragement of good labour and the discouragement of 
that which is slovenly and erratic. Another obstruction 
that stands in his way lies in the low profits of agriculture. 
It is by no means certain that the prices of food yield enough to 
admit of a much higher wage being given. We are not 
forgetting that Mr. Harben’s ultimate ideal is the nationali- 
sation of land; but if the land were nationalised, the cost 
of cultivating it would remain at least as great as it was 
before. At the present moment those who own the land, 
even if they are guilty of all the sins laid to their charge, at 
least draw a very small income from it—an income which, in the 
majority of cases, would not be equivalent to even a moderate 
interest upon the amount they have spent on improvements. 
Now, these improvements must go on whether the land 
be national property or individual property. Fences, roads, 
outbuildings, drains must be made or renewed, mended and 
kept up. They are absolutely necessary to good cultivation. 
We suggest, in all friendliness, therefore, that before fixing 
upon such an unreasonable minimum as 5s. a day for a day 
labourer and 25s. a week for a weekly labourer, he should 
work out the facts so as to show that there is enough profit 
to make a division on these terms possible. The matter 
is one for careful and full discussion. It should be brought 
before a specially qualified tribunal, that is to say, one 
composed of practical men of proved honesty. It matters 
little to what stratum of society they belong. The danger 
is that the House of Commons itself does not furnish such a 
tribunal. It is common knowledge that the action of 
majorities tends ever to become more mechanical, and that 
votes are given on both sides of Parliament, not on account 
of prompting from below, but because of orders from above. 





OUR PORTRAIT ILLUSTRATION 


UR portrait illustration is of Mrs. J. J. Strutt. Mrs. 
( J. J. Strutt is a daughter of Sir John Dewar, 
Bart., M.P., and was married to Mr. J. J. Strutt, a 
nephew of Lord Rayleigh, on Tuesday last. 
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{ Tuesday the thirty-fifth annual show of the 

Shire Horse Society was opened in the Agri- 

cultural Hall, Islington, under the most favour- 

able conditions. On Monday, landowners, 

breeders and farmers had been pouring into 

London with: every train, and, luckily for them, February pro- 

duced one of the most agreeable days of that fickle month. 

Everything went to prove that whatever may be the case with 

Army remounts or other horses, the popularity of the Shire is 

undiminished. There has not been such a large entry since 

1904, and it is common knowledge that the numbers would 

have been greater still but for the fact that there is no further 

accommo.tation in the hall. The quality was of the very 

best. Some years ago it was pointed out that the breed was 

in danger of being spoiled by exhibition, that certain points 

were held in more esteem than the weight, bone and sub- 

stance which are the real glory of the cart-horse. The hint 

has borne good fruit, and the popular type of to-day is as 

suitable as could be imagined for the heavy work which forms 
the true vocation of this breed of horse. 





Great importance attaches to the Conference which is 
sitting at Rome this week to consider the possibility of Inter- 
national action with regard to plant diseases. This is a 
matter that was utterly neglected until within very recent 
times. It attracted public attention first when the French 
were compelled to take precautions against the free importa- 
tion of plants by the outbreak of phylloxera. Nowadays 
one has only to send a few plants to Paris to discover how 
extremely careful the French are about admitting any foreign 
growing stuff. Sir David Prain, Director of Kew Gardens, 
who will represent England at the Conference, will be able to 
describe much that has been done in this country to over- 
come the diseases of plants. At the moment of writing 
there is before us a leaflet from the Board of Agriculture 
telling farmers and gardeners what kinds of potatoes can be 
safely grown in districts infected with wart disease. Our 
trouble with gooseberries and blackberries is also recent. 
The United States has frequently taken very drastic action 
in order to prevent the spread of plant disease in, for example, 
forest trees and potatoes. The Conference will, therefore, 
have plenty to talk about, and ought to be able to find 
some common ground of action that will make for the extinc- 
tion of at least some plant diseases. 


We have been unable to print the whole of the letters 
received about the agricultural labourers’ half-holiday. 
Apparently it is a theme which leads to great amplitude of 
discourse. The point discussed by nearly every writer is 
the difficulty of granting a weekly half-holiday to men who 
are in charge of stock, especially milkers. This raises the 
question as to what use the agricultural labourer is likely 
to make of his half-day off. Some people assume that he 
will trudge to the nearest town and spend his leisure in look- 
ing at cinema pictures. We do not think this is likely to 
be the case, especially at this time of the year. The agricul- 
tural labourer never has time enough to cultivate his garden 
and allotment—a task in which he is, as a rule, very keenly 
interested. The inference, then, is that his half-holiday 
would generally be spent on his little plot of ground. If 
that be true, the difficulty about stock passes out of existence, 
since the hours in which he was off could be adjusted to 
coincide with those in which the animals did not need his 
attention. Since arrangements are made for Sundays, they 
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cannot be altogether impossible for week-days, and if every 
little town has its half-holiday the agricultural worker may 
well consider it a grievance if he has not one too. 


Mr. N. C. Rothschild, uitimately on behalf of the National 
Trust for the preservation of places of natural beauty and of 
historic interest, has been speaking lately at the Penzance 
Chamber of Commerce meeting, of the necessity of taking 
steps for preserving to the public the right of access to the 
cliff paths of the Cornish coast. He spoke in the first instance 
as a member o: the Society for the Promotion of Nature 
Reserves, which might take the initial step towards the 
acquirement of the Cornish coves, in which there is much 
iare flora, with a view to handing them over to the National 
Trust. But he did not make mention of the need, which 
is almost more imperative, for some measures of protection 
for this wild flora, which the visitor seems as a rule to regard 
as nobody’s property, but as lawfully his own if he choose 
to dig it up by the roots and carry it away. And only too 
often he does choose to perform this act, which ought to be 
made criminal and to be made liable to a penalty which can 
be readily inflicted. Mr. Rothschild’s suggestion was that 
the Cornishmen should decide on the places which they 
deemed most worthy of preservation as Nature Reserves 
and come forward with subscriptions in aid of their purchase 
for that purpose. 


PARADISE, 
| know a wood called Paradise, 
’Mid fields of living green it lies 


In it a refuge sure you find 
From bitter blasts of wintry wind. 


When summer comes with scorching heat, 


The beeches’ shade is cool and sweet. 


And from pine branches overhead, 
A carpet soft and warm is spread. 


So in the rain and in the snow 
In comfort through the wood you go. 


And wayfarers from day to day 
Are cheered and helped along the way. 


And thus you see it justifies 
Its quaint old name of Paradise. S. 


Shipwreck and death took their toll from the intrepid 
spirits who sought the North-west Passage, but their dream 
has been invested with an undying romance, though the 
trend of commerce and the Panama Canal would have now 
rendered the realisation of little practical worth. But 
Dr. Nansen has shown in the paper he read before the Royal 
Geographical Society last week that the North-East Passage 
is something more than an heroic vision born of the vast 
Arctic solitudes; for an ordinary English cargo boat of 
seventeen feet draught was taken right through the ice of 
the Kara Sea in August, and brought back with cven greater 
ease in September, freighted with a valuable cargo of 
Siberian produce. Dr. Nansen went on to say that by 
means of modern scientific meteorological observation, syste- 
matic investigation of the ice floes and the aid of wireless 
telegraphy, a great commercial route for the Siberian trade 
could be maintained. The romance of the vast liners crossing 
the Atlantic with the speed and punctuality of a trans- 
continental express may be dimmed ; but, as Kipling wrote 
long ago, with the cargo tramps still lie the great adventures 
on the face of the waters. 


Lord Guthrie has made the death of Mrs. Stevenson the 
occasion of publishing a most interesting biographical note 
about the novelist and the influences that made him. Lord 
Guthrie, who himself was a native of Edinburgh, had a life- 
long knowledge of those of whom he writes, and is able to 
describe the novelist’s mother at first hand. She was a 
remarkable woman, hopeful and strong in character, who, 
no doubt, left in her son’s mind those bits of the Shorter 
Catechism which ever remained there, and at which his 
friend Henley used occasionally to jeer and laugh. Lord 
Guthrie also knew Alison Cunningham, Stevenson’s nurse 
and lifelong friend, who died at Edinburgh at the advanced 
age of ninety-one. The last of the three women who occupied 
great places in his life was Mrs. Fanny Stevenson, who has 
just died. Lord Guthrie says that however people might 
criticise her, everyone with eyes in his head realised that 
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Louis met his predestined mate. He says that Mrs. Steven- 
son's son and daughter, Mr. Lloyd Osbourne and Mrs. Isobel 
Strong, were as devoted and helpful and loyal as if they 
had been his own children. All admirers of the novelist 
will be grateful to Lord Guthrie for the intimate, manly and 
generous tribute he has paid to his friend 


There is one of the minor industries of the countryside 
which ought to flourish exceedingly this season. It is that 
collecting of the ivy berries, with young shoots of the ivy, 
which is generally pursued by the same species of picturesque 
nomads as weave rush baskets and make pith flowers. The 
purpose of the collection of the ivy shoots and berries is 
to supply the dyers and other chemical manufactories into 
which the hederic acid derived from the ivy enters. The 
proverbial oldest inhabitant will hardly recall another year 
in which the ivy has produced its fruit so plentifully. It 
is a plenty which the wood-pigeons are appreciating grate- 
fully, and the more so as there is no great supply this year 
either of the acorn or of the beechmast, with which they 
principally look to satisfy themselves when they come to us 
in such multitudes from the Continent. The pigeons, in 
lack of these other delicacies, seem to console themselves 
very readily with the ivy berries, but they do not make good 
eating for the human palate when they have been feasting 
on this food. Roast a wood-pigeon with a kipper inside 
and serve him up as teal, is the recognised recipe for his 
cookery ; but even the kipper will scarcely suffice to disguise 
the bitter flavour of the ivy berry 


Mr. T. W. Russell made a very interesting statement 
to the House of Commons on Monday night on the subject 
of foot-and-mouth disease in Ireland. While the inspectors of 
the Irish Board of Agriculture agreed with the English inspectors 
in their diagnosis of disease in the animals at Birkenhead, 
the most careful enquiry has failed to discover the existence 
of cases in Ireland itself. Mr. Russell strongly expressed the 
opinion that the origin of the malady must be found in some 
country other than Ireland, and he suggests that a very 
stringent investigation should be made at Birkenhead with 
the object of discovering the source of infection. We would 
all be glad to think that Ireland is free of disease ; but it 
must be admitted at the present moment that appearances 
point to the likelihood of it existing there and not 
having been discovered by the inspectors. The truth is 
that foot-and-mouth disease has never yet been satisfactorily 
described. It is still a mysterious disease, and offers a field 
of action for the bacteriologist. 


There is no game in which the player enjoys so much 
individual liberty as to the nature of his weapon as he does 
in golf, and consequently there is no game in which fashion 
plays so large a part. The ingenious club-maker can persuade 
his victim so very easily that the latest creation will alter 
the whole face of the world for him, that when, in addition, 
the changes naturally attributable to evolution are taken 
into account, it is not surprising that the clubs we play with 
to-day and those we played with in the seventies are very 
dissimilar. Even so, however, there are probably many 
modern golfers who will read with consternation in Mr. 
Hutchinson’s reminiscences, now running in our golfing 
columns, that there was a time within living memory 
when man had a trinity of spoons but not a single 
brassey, and the mashie was still hidden in the womb 
of Time. Not only have clubs changed very quickly, but 
golf itself has changed quickly ; as far as England is concerned, 
it has only existed for a very short time. So it comes about 
that one who has, like Mr. Hutchinson, only just turned the 
corner of the fifties has yet seen the whole coming of the game 
to England, the beginning of Westward Ho! and of Hoylake, 
the beginning of the Amateur Championship—if there were 
no Scotsmen to hear us, we might almost say the beginning 
of everything. It is for this, among many other reasons, that 
Mr. Hutchinson’s reminiscences are so interesting. His“ Fifty 
Years of Golf,”’ which will appear in the autumn in book form, 
will make a history as comprehensive as it is charming. 


The baseball that we shall see this week in London, 
however skilful it may be, can be little more than a pale 
ghost of the game as it is played in America, for it must needs 
be stripped of the surroundings that make it so picturesque 
in its own country. There can be none of that flow of rough 
chaff from the crowd that is an integral part of the game in 
America; and there can be, comparatively speaking, no 
noise. However friendly the welcome given to the visitors, 
really frenzied cheering can only arise from frenzied patriotism 
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and with the very best intentions we cannot greatly care 
whether the Giants of New York beat the White Sox of 
Chicago, or vice versd. Precisely the same state of things 
would arise if Surrey and Nottinghamshire were to meet, 
not at the Oval, but in an American city. Each country 
can admire, in an academic way, the qualities of the other’s 
game, but cannot catch the spirit of romance that belongs 
to it. Each of the players who is now in London draws a 
princely salary and is the object of a hero-worship to which 
we have not yet attained. Whole columns of the news- 
papers are filled daily, not merely with the ball-player’s 
doings, but also with his sayings, his nicknames and his 
private affairs, set forth in a partially incomprehensible 
language belonging to him alone. This state of things may 
be ridiculous or sublime, but it is part of baseball, and without 
it we cannot really see the game. 


Everyone who cares for rifle-shooting, and realises how 
great an asset it is in the defences of the country, will rejoice 
that the Secretary of State for War has decided to defer the 
remodelling of the conditions under which Territorial com- 
petitions are to be held at Bisley until 1915, in order that the 
effect which the new regulations would have on the number of 
overseas competitors may be ascertained; this decision is in 
accord with the resolution passed at the general meeting of 
the National Rifle Association. The requirements of the Army 
Council involve many sweeping changes and present many 
problems of great difficulty to the Council of the National 
Rifle Association, and it says much for the wisdom, tact and 
courtesy of those negotiating on both sides that a discussion 


which might have been very bitter, acrimonious and 
humiliating was conducted according to the best English 


traditions. In holding their hand for a year, the War Office 
will gain much and lose nothing, for great changes in national 
institutions like the Bisley Meeting ought not to be made 
in haste, and while much of the new programme was admirable 
from every point of view, many susceptibilities were hurt, 
we are sure unwittingly, and time is needed for the solution 
of the outstanding problems, such as those connected with 
the use of aperture sights, which threatened a complete 
deadlock and the degradation of Bisley from its proud position 
as a meeting place for the riflemen of the Empire to a merely 
local institution. 


THE POOR TOWN. 
Away with your threepenny tied-up bunch and your made-up 
button-hole ! 
Like the smell of food to a hungry man 
my soul ; 


you waken and tickle 


There’s a bank I know of primroses, so thick you could lie and 
roll ; 
And the wind is heavy with violets that never have paid a toll. 


Hold me out no sheaves of hyacinths—I have rested in seas 
of blue ; 

And your poor little weary cowslips—I have walked in fields 
of them tooy 

You could skim“the gold of marsh marigolds from the pasture 
the ditch runs through, 

And the hedges are waving with catkin palms you ask me to 
buy from you! 

It’s a poor and sordid place, a town—where never a flower 
grows free, 

Where the buds and bells, that are weeds with us, are sold a 
penny for three ; 

Where they build a fence and make a path round grass or a 
common tree— 

Oh, you’d never believe how poor they are if you hadn’t been 
there to see ! J. H. MAcnatr 


The rapid approach of spring was evident at the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s meeting on Tuesday last, when the 
large hall was filled with hardy spring flowers of many kinds. 
The most interesting group of all was a large bank of tulips, 
comprising nearly eighty varieties, that occupied the whole 
of one end of the building. These were growing in large 
flat pans, some twenty to thirty bulbs of one kind in each, 
and the effect when these were grouped together was excellent. 
A beautiful scarlet bronze tulip named De Wet was a source of 
great attraction, and it will probably oust Thomas Moore from 
the proud position it has held forsolong. Two double varie- 
ties were of outstanding merit, Velasque having bright canary 
vellow flowers, and Rose d’Amour blooms of a very charming 
shade of rose pink. Although the days of the tulip mania have 
long since departed, signs are not wanting that this charming 
flower is regaining some, at least, of its erstwhile popularity. 
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During the past fortnight a considerable amount of 
correspondence has appeared in the newspapers about the 
comparative merits of Gothic and Classic architecture. It 
is interesting, but academic. A more practical matter 
claims attention. Since the agitation began about the 
deficient accommodation in rural housing there has been far 
more building than the home-keeping citizen realises. On 
a single small estate the other day we were shown twenty- 
two brand new cottages. They had been erected to replace 
the same number of picturesque old cottages. They them- 
selves were not picturesque, but exceedingly ugly. Reports 
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that came to hand about the cottages built by various private 
owners and local authorities throughout the country tell the 
same story, namely, that no attention whatever is being paid 
toseemliness. It would be too sweeping to assert that nobody 
is building well; but probably the ugly cottages are those 
that attract attention, and hence we hear far more about 
them. It is greatly to be hoped that those who have taste 
will do their utmost to prevent the country from being 
defaced. Whoever builds should remember that he is doing 
so for several generations, and he has no right to add a 
permanent blot to the English landscape. 


SHIRES AT THE AGRICULTURAL HALL 


> 


N Wednesday morning there was little space in 
which to move or turn at the Agricultural 


Hall. The great square arena in which the 
judging takes place was lined with spectators and the 
galleries surrounding it full. Nearly all those present 





»Y A VISITOR 


bore the appearance of being practically interested in 
the proceedings. They obviously came from every corne1 
of Great Britain. One gathered that from the local dialect 
of sorts in which their fragmentary conversation was 
conducted. There were Shire breeders who had come from 
dlistant corners ol 
Wales, talking in that 
Welsh-English which 
is so curiously akin 
to the Scottish accent. 
Clydesdale men from 
the neighbourhood ot 
Glasgow could be 
heard criticising the 
Shires, which they 
had deigned to notice. 
Every good Scot 
seems to think it 
a point of nationality 
to uphold the Clydes 
dales above the Shires 
though the only point 
of superiority that 
can be pointed at is 
that the cleanerlegged 
horse takes less 
grooming than the 
other in districts 
where the soil is 
heavy. 

There was plenty 
of time for conversa 
tion, because the 
judges had a heavy 
task before them in 
settling the merits of 
the huge classes of 
young horses brought 
before them The 
writer arrived just 
as the year old fillies 
were being led into 
the ring, and the pro 
cession seemed to be 
an endless one. 
Nothing could pos 
sibly have spoken 
more eloquently for 
the future of the 
Shire horse than this 
great class of fillies. 
It was made up in 
large measure of 
competitors from the 
most renowned 
stables in Great 
Britain. But there 
was also a lot of 
new names, showing 
how the breeding of 
Shire horses con 
tinues to grow more 
and more popular. 
The stock held in 
the country now must 
be immense, and one 
cannot help thinking 
that the promotion 
of an export trade 


SIZE AND SUBSTANCE. would be highly 











FEATHER. 


tives of a few very famous studs 
There was Lord Rothschild’s bay Fine 
Feathers, which, indeed, looked a win- 
ner from the very first. According to 
the old saying about young Shires, 
top may come, but bottom never, 
and this filly stands on legs and feet 
of unsurpassable strength. Her nearest 
rival was a black filly from the splendid 
stud which Sir Walpole Greenwell has 
formed at Woldingham; but there 
could be no question about the judges 
having made the proper choice. Others 
that were distinctly in the running 
were a bay belonging to Mr. J. W. 
Kenworthy, another bay exhibited by 
the Duke of Westminster, and a third 
of the same colour sent by Messrs. W. 
and H. Whitley. 

The spectators watched the work 
of the judges with the keenest appre- 
ciation, and when one or other was 
moved up, the act was received with 
hearty and spontaneous applause. The 
judges did their work well, although 
it took them some time to get through, 
and at length the one year olds, after 
a final parade, trooped out each with 





THE EFFECT OF APPLAUSE. 





beneficial. That 
the breeding in 
this country 
has reached 
very near per- 
fection Was ap- 
parent trom 
the high and 
very even 
quality of this 
entrv. It took 
the judges a 
long time to de- 
cide, although 
from theiys 
keenly concen- 
trated faces it 
was very evi- 
dent that they 
were working 
mentally as 
hard as it is 
possible for 
men to work 
The contest at 
last was limited 


to representa- 
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spectators. One 
met a consider- 
able number of 
old friends 
among them, 
and it was also 
imp sssible to 
avoid hearing 
odds and ends 
of the conver- 
sation that was 
going on. 

The types 
of tarmer are 
many and so 
are the topics 
that interest 
them. Probably 
there is no 
other profession 
in the kingdom 
that furnishes 
better ex- 
amples of the 
tvpical John 
Bull, who for 
so long has 





A YEARLING. 


its egeroom, 
forming a 
picture as they 
did so that 
appealed to 
one as being 
almost medi- 
eval in char- 
acter, though 
the great horse 
could not have 
been quite as 
great as these 
were at the end 
of twelve 
months in the 
Middle Ages. 
While the 
change was 
taking place 

that is, the one 
vear olds 
marched out 
and the two 
year olds led in, 
it Was amusing 
to take a walk 
through the 





me.’ And he 
proceeded to 
make some 
remarks about 
the animals in 
the ring which 
showed that 
the word “ in- 
terest ’’ meant 
a good deal in 
his case. At 
times, when 
nothing much 
was doing in 
the ring, that 
is to sav, when 
the judges were 
engaged iin 
silent medita- 
tion over well 
matched com- 
petitors, other 
subjects of 
farming in- 
terest cropped 
up. One re- 
marked that a 
friend of his 
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ANNIETY. 


pictorially represented England. Some- 
times he is large and ruddy, sometimes 
thin and wiry, but always he has a 
bloom on his cheek that tells of 
exposure to the sun and _ wind. 
Usually, too, a glint of his eye or 
a compression of his lips bespeaks 
a man who, whether he likes it or 
not, is bound to do a great deal 
of chaffering and bargaining with 
his neighbours. In his moments 
of relaxation he is the jolliest of 
men, and Shire horse week is looked 
upon partly as a holiday. “ Better 
than lambing, this, George,” said 
one jolly farmer to another, as 
they peacefully lighted their cigars 
after having done themelves_ well 
at dinner on a restaurant train which 
was bringing them to merry 
Islington. But in the presence of 
the horses they are keen and grave 
almost to the point of solemnity. 
“I didn’t know you went in for 
horses,” I remarked to one man 
who is famous as a breeder of short- 
horns. ‘‘ Oh, I am interested,” he re- 
plied. ‘‘ Every kind of stock interests 
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A PROMISING TWO YEAR OLD. 
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near Edinburgh had 
started giving his 
men a weekly half- 
holiday, and found 
it worth while 
doing so. “ It only 
means three hours,” 
he said, “and it 
keeps the men on 
the land.’ Others 
referred briefly, but 
pregnantly, to vari- 
ous other aspects of 
the land question. 
But a_ considerable 
proportion of those 
who attend the Shire 
Horse Show come 
up to buy or sell. 
On the catalogue 
and in the stables 
there are a number 
of animals ticketed 
for sale, and these 
were the object of 
much observation 
and attention even 
while the judging 
was going on. They 
were readily brought 
out by the grooms, 
so that they could 
be examined in de- 
tail, and even their 
paces were shown as 
far as it was pos- 
sible in the crowd. 
This is a side of the 
exhibition which an- 
nually is assuming 
greater importance. 


[he buyers did not look to be all, or even for the greater 
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SOME FARMERS AND OTHERS. 


part, farmers. At any rate, one got the impression that of Lancashire. 


the majority were out in search of horses for town work. 
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The champion- 
ship awards were as 
follows: The Cup for 
the best voung stal- 
lion went to = Sir 
Walpole Greenwell’s 
Champion's Goal 
keeper ; reserve, Lord 
Rothschild’s Orfold 
Blue Blood: that for 
old stallions fall 
ing to Mr. F. E 
Muntz’s Danesfield 
Stonewall ; reserve 
Mr. James Gould’s 
Snowdon Menestrel ; 
while the champion 
ship was again car 
ried off byChampion’s 
Goalkeeper. In mares 
under four years, the 
cup was awarded to 
Mr. J. G. Williams’ 
Snelston Lady, the 
reserve being the 
Duke of Westmin 
ster’s Eaton Encore, 
while that for mares 
over tour went to 
Messrs. W. and H. 
Whitley's Lorna 
Doone, who also won 
the Championship. 
Their Sussex Pride 
Was reserve 

A word must be 
added about Tues 
day's proceedings 
Phe first class judged 
was for vearling colts 
in which there were 


sixty-three entries, and the first prize went to Messrs. Potter 
In the two year old class Lord Rothschild 
produced an easy winner in Orfold Blue Blood Che feature 
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of the three year old class was the victory of Champion 
Goalkeeper, the horse for which Sir Walpole Greenwell paid 
four thousand one hundred guineas at the Tring Park sale 
last January. The stallions over four and under ten years 
were a splendid lot and so were the aged stallions. In the 
former class the winner was found in Mr. Potter’s Monnow 
Drayman, and in the latter Mr. Muntz was first with 
Danesfield Stonewall. It is curious that the show was good 
at both extremes; that is to say, the young entries were all 
that could be desired and the old horses simply wonderful. 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES 


A NORFOLK FARM IN FEBRUARY. 

OTHING could be more interesting from an 
agricultural point of view than a week-end spent 
on a large Norfolk holding which has_ been 
modernised in every possible way. For it typifies 
a change that is gradually spreading over what 

was not long ago the most neglected county of England. 
Che occupier of the farm, who is also the owner, described 
in graphic terms the condition of the land when he came to 
it about three years ago. Then the substantial house or 
hall was smothered in ivy, so were the trees in the grounds 
and those in copse and spinny. Ivy spread over the long 
walls and the buildings. It must have been no easy task 
to cut it down and burn it ; but the place, rid of this plant, 
has regained its original neatness. Neglect was even more 
visible in the great hedges by which the fields were encircled. 
Apparently they had been left uncut for many years, 
until individual thorns had attained to the dimensions 
of a considerable tree. A lane that runs through the 
farm was described as almost dark owing to the thick- 
ness of the hedges on each side. There was no need to 
exercise the imagination in order to realise what the state 
of things had been, because on the land round about there 
are hedges still in this lamentable condition. They are too 
ragged to be of much use as fences. Their shade is so great 
as to have a pernicious effect on the crops, and their ramify- 
ing roots suck the heart out of the land. They are not all 
cut and cleaned away even on this holding; but evidence 
of the attention paid by a clever and experienced hedger 
was seen in all but one or two fields. Striking witness to 
the work done by the new master was afforded by the 
meadows through which the little stream works its way. 
Where the rake and the roller had been brought into requisi- 
tion and supplemented by a judicious use of basic slag, 
the grass was of a bright green in mid-February. Where 
the meadows had been allowed, as on an adjoining farm, to 
carry on in the old neglected, slovenly way, the difference 
could be seen at once in the brown and arid colour. These 
were but the details of the great work done, but they showed 
how vigorously the land had been takenin hand. The condition 
of the fields bore further testimony to it. Of,course, they 
looked better this year than they usually do in mid-February, 
because it has been such an uncommonly good season for 
winter cultivation. The winter wheat and the winter oats 
were sown in a fine tilth, and had come up with strength 
and regularity in drills as neatly made as though they were 
lines drawn by rule on a sheet of paper. Further, the weather 
has enabled the early cleaning to be finished, and the eye was 
not offended by the sight of a single weed. Last year had 
proved to be a bountiful one in that part of the world. Huge 
stacks of hay, both of last summer’s production and of the 
year before, told their own tale ; while mangolds and turnips 
carefully preserved in their long clamps, showed a provision of 
winter feed that would have been deemed excessive on any 
farm except one in which the fatting of stock was a con- 
spicuous feature. There were not so many on the farm as one 
would have liked to see. The Foot-and-Mouth Disease Order, 
which had just been reissued after its brief recall, had effec- 
tively prevented the acquisition of store cattle. The Norfolk 
farmer believes immensely in those that come from Ireland, 
his point being that they are splendid “ doers,”’ and however 
lean they may be on arrival in this country, they very soon 
begin to lay on flesh when the natural food is supplemented 
by an amount of cake that becomes more generous as the 
completion of the animal’s career is approached. Those left 
were in this last stage. In fact, half of them were practically 
ready for sale. They were very conveniently housed in 
a building at a considerable distance from the house, but 
situated close by a lane and in the midst of the fields, whence 
a large supply of their food came. The ordinary passer-by 
would scarcely suspect the presence of fat cattle in the sheds. 
The buildings are one-storeyed, but vou go up one or two 
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steps to get to the teeding passage, from which the fat beasts 
can be most easily seen. Each of them is in his own loose 
box, and this has been excavated and filled in with straw, 
which is allowed to accumulate until it attains a depth of 
seven or eight feet, the clean bedding being, of course, always 
placed on the top. It is an excellent way of preserving all 
the constituents of the manure and at the same time keeping 
the animals warm and comfortable. They were obviously in 
the best condition, although their owner felt somewhat 
grieved that they were restless. Indeed, it is curious how, 
under close confinement, the fat bullock preserves and 
exercises his primitive instincts. The cause of their restless- 
ness was, no doubt, the wind, which was blowing great guns 
and howling about the building and the trees. It is charac- 
teristic of them never to lie down to rest when the wind is 
blowing strong, and even any unusual noise interferes with 
that reposeful state of mind which is indicated by a recumbent 
position. Undoubtedly, the fattening process goes on more 
smoothly and quickly when the subjects are in a tranquil 
frame of mind. Fattening stock is regarded here as one of 
the most profitable forms of agriculture, although definite 
figures are not available. The business is so complicated 
that nobody as yet has been able to evolve a method by which 
a farmer can with certainty find the prime cost of the meat he 
produces. A mere comparison of the price paid for stores 
and the price received for tatted beasts, with a deduction on 
account of the food bill, is not sufficient, because here the 
intricate question of manurial value arises. Book-keeping, 
again, is not such a precise art on the farm that the average 
man can say exactly what is the cost of the food he has grown 
to feed his animals with. On this particular farm there is a 
very fine ewe flock of Suffolk sheep. Thev were about ten 
days from the beginning of lambing time when I saw them 
and looked in first-rate condition. There was not a sickly 
or badly fleeced one among them; but the owner has very 
serious doubts about the profit or advantage of keeping a 
ewe flock on his land. Yet it does not seem unsuitable. 
The soil is generally speaking, a rich, black mould; but 
several different kinds of soil crop up within the limits of a 
single field. 

Much had to be done with the farm buildings. When 
a cultivator of the soil is discouraged, his buildings are the 
earliest things to suffer, as he has not the heart to do that 
continual repairing which is necessary to keep them up to 
the mark. Again, buildings that were put up from fifty to 
a hundred years ago are not altogether suitable to present 
requirements. Some time or other the occupant of the house 
had kept a number of thoroughbred horses ; but the acccmmo- 
dation for them is not required in this age of the motor. 
The farmer of the old style, too, seemed to think that his 
cattle-yards looked flourishing only when they showed three 
or four feet of manure and sludge. It seldcm entered into 
his head that the rain might wash away some of the most 
valuable elements. The great yard, which once presented 
the repulsive picture usual at the old-fashioned farm, has 
been thoroughly cleaned out, laid with gravel and rolled, 
and used as a courtyard. The younger beasts are housed in 
sheds where there is adequate protection from the weather 
and yet plenty of fresh air. So it is with the pigs. Sanita- 
tion is carefully studied in every part of the farm, but nowhere 
more zealously than in the pigsties. The proof of the pudding 
is in the eating of it, and there never has been a case of swine 
fever at the farm. The pigs are bred on the premises. If a 
boar is brought in occasionally for the sake of a change of 
blood, it is kept in quarantine until every chance of its 
developing any latent disease has disappeared. The breed 
kept is the large whites, and the litters, seen in various stages 
of advancement, were, without exception, composed of very 
healthy and very lively little pigs. In fact, they gambolled 
about so much that their experienced keeper foretold more 
bad weather. He says you can draw an augury from the 
behaviour ot pigs as surely as you can from the behaviour 
of rooks and other birds which perform their strangest antics 
just before the advent of a storm. Not far from the piggeries 
is the poultry yard, where many Buff Orpingtons showed 
themselves in their finest feather. They have produced an 
excellent supply of eggs during the winter months—a fact 
which gratifies the farmer, because he is one of those who 
think, and think properly, that a family should live as far as 
possible on the produce ot the holding they occupy. A peep 
into the larder showed that this was not mere theory. There 
were not only the eggs and the butter from the farm, but great 
sides of bacon and ham, shoulders and legs of the excellent 
mutton produced by the Suffolk sheep, and altogether that 
sense of plain abundance and comfort which belongs to the 
essential atmosphere of the farmhouse. 
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By ARTHUR 


HEN one 
sees day 
after 


day a great flock 
of several hun- 
dred wood- 
pigeons feeding 
from just after 
daylight to well 
on in the after- 
noon, it is very 
evident that an 
enormous 
amount of dam- 
age must be 
done. How great 
that damage is 
it is difficult to 
estimate ; but to 
give some idea, 
we shot two 
pigeons off a 


certain seed HERE I 
field just as 
they were going to roost in early February. Their 


crops were bulging with the hearts of clover, and the 
contents of each crop when carefully weighed, came to 
2}0z. apiece. Now, this was probably the third feed 
these birds had had that day, counting the early morning, 
the midday and the evening guzzle just before flying 
home to roost, so it is very probable that each pigeon had 
eaten 70z. of the heart, or best part, of the clover that day. 
Multiply by 300, which was about the number of the flock. 
and some idea is obtained of their powers of destruction ! 
In hard weather, when they cannot get at the clover, they 
will strip all the leaves off the white turnips, and very 
often peck the roots themselves to pieces. In fact, it 
is difficult to give them any good marks from the agri- 
culturist’s point of view, except, perhaps, for one month 
of the year, when in June or July (according to the 
season) those that breed in this country feed ravenously on 
the oak tree caterpillar. But the blue rocks on the contrary 
feed principally on grain, and it is wonderful what a large 
amount they manage to collect from one place and another. 

From the damage that they are known to do the farmer, 
it is evidently a good deed to try our best to lessen their 
numbers and drive them off the fields they have chosen to 
destroy ; and at the same time, one can combine business 
with pleasure, as there are few more enjoyable days than a 
successful one at wood-pigeons. We are not considering 
the shooting they afford in the woods when there is a 
big acorn or beech-mast year, or when they are returning 
to certain favourite coverts to roost, but simply the best 
way to get at them in the fields. 

It has often occurred to the writer that sufficient atten- 
tion is not paid to this field-shooting and the excellent sport 
it yields, especially after the regular shooting is over for 
the season, and also immediately after harvest. If the 
keepers would look round their beats with an eye to the 
pigeons, and put up permanent hides on each side of certain 
seed fields—white turnips, and where peas or tares have 
been, or will be, sown—the pigeons would become accustomed 
to them, and when the proper day arrived one or more guns 
could go out at once and find everything ready—if, and it 
is a big ‘“if’—the pigeons are there. One gets more 
disappointing days with pigeons than with any other bird, 
save perhaps the snipe and woodcock. When after pigeons 
it is a sine qua non that there must be plenty of wind, the 
stronger the better. This keeps them on the move; they 
fly lower—and, of course, slower—against it. 

There are five things necessary to give hopes of success 
plenty of pigeons, a high wind, a favourite feeding field, a 
good hide, looking the nght way—.e., down-wind—and good 
decoys. Supposing that the pigeons are known to “ be in”’ 
and that the gale has arrived—the question of feeding- 
place having previously been considered—if the keepers 
keep their eyes open they should have already spotted 
the favourite feeding fields; and if food is scarce and 
vou want to make a fair certainty of sport, it is a good 
plan to buy a sack of white peas and feed these chosen 
fields for some days, while waiting for a wind. But 
young seeds—tares, peas and, in hard weather, white 
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turnips genet 
ally prove the 
best places, and 
have, as a rule, 
sufficient attrac 
tion in them 
selves. 

Now comes 
the question of 
hides. On a 
large estate it 
would be a 
very tedious 
and big job to 
put up two 
hides in every 
likely field, 
though there 
are probably 
certain known 
lines of flight 
near water or 
between two 
coverts which 
would be sure to repay the trouble. To make a permanent 
hide of this sort four stakes should be driven into the ground 
close to a high hedge and, if possible, near a tree. These 
stakes should be 4ft. 6in. high above the ground, sheep wire 
being fastened round them. 


COMES ! 
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WITH THE HEDGE AT THE BACK TO GIVE 


COVERT FROM BEHIND. 

In the interstices of the wire brambles should be laced in 
and out, care being taken to get them from the hedge where 
the hide is placed, which will then be inconspicuous. 
A permanent hide of this sort 
should be put on each side, 
and, if possible, at each end of A 

the chosen fields. It will then ° 

be possible to select the one best 3 

suited to the wind. Pigeons 27 777% 7 99°99 
always come down to _ feed 
head to wind, so the hide must 
look down-wind, the higher 
the hedge is at the back the 
better. In order to be more independent of the wind and to 
take advantage of any field the pigeons may fancy, a light, 
portable hide isa great advantage. A very good article of this 
description can be made with three poles of male bamboo 
or some other light wood 5ft. 6in. long, pointed at one end 
and shod with iron, the opposite end being bound with an 
iron ring to prevent it splitting if it has to be hammered 
into hard ground with a stone or shepherd's crowbar, which 
can often be borrowed from a neighbouring field. To these 
three poles fasten a width of canvas of a thin texture, or 
two thicknesses of the closest netting you can get (there is 
some used for greenhouses which is excellent, but it does 
not wear so well as canvas). The canvas should be raft. 
long and 4ft. 6in. wide. This will give a tnangle with two 
sides of 6ft., ample to hide the shooter and his dog. To each 
pole fasten a runner and iron peg, and to the foot of each 
pole it is a good plan to fix a leather band to hold the peg when 
the hide is wrapped up and being carried. If canvas is used 
both sides, and especially the outer one, should be roughly 
daubed with green and plenty of brown paint until they 
blend, more or less, with the colour of a winter hedge. 
This can be furled up and easily carried by a lad. It ts 
fairly easy to see a pigeon approaching through the canvas, 


A= Hide, )- Hedge. 


—-_ 
y= Shooting seat. 
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TAKING ONE 


but difficult to judge the distance, so that it may be advisable 
to have narrow slits cut half an inch wide and six inches long 
on each side (and hemmed to prevent tearing), like the 
slits in the conning tower of a battleship. Even if your hide 
does not harmonise with the colour of the hedge correctly, 
it is wonderful what little notice the pigeons take of it, unless 
they come from behind and nearly over you, when they are, 
of course, rather startled to see the Jack-in-the-box arrange- 
ment. The last things to be provided are the decoys, and by 
far the most deadly, in the writer's opinion, are those stuffed 
with their wings out, tied to a slender withey by a piece of 
black silk, the length varying with the strength of the wind, 
which causes them to just hover over the ground as if they 
were in the act of pitching ; they are light, and easy to carry. 
Mr. Turner, taxidermist, of Attleborough, has provided us with 
several, some with their wings spread out and some with them 
turned up as if actually pitching. If these are combined 
with one or 
two dead 
pigeons on 
the ground, 
with heads 
propped up 
by a piece of 
blackt horn 
running 
through the 
throat into 
the skull, 
they prove 
very attrac 
tive. In 
addition to 
the above, if 
there is a tree 
handy on the 
up-wind side 
and a man 
to help carry 
the equip- THE 
ment, it adds 

to the chances to have a decoy sitting on the top, just 
clear of the branches. 

In the accompanying photographs the withies look rather 
too thick ; as a matter of fact, we had left one withey behind, 
and had to cut a couple of ash plants out of the hedge, and 
in order to get near enough to show the floating pigeons the 
Kodak had to be held very close, and so the withies show up 
more in the photograph than they did in the field. Having 
fixed up the hide and put the decoys some twenty-five yards 
down-wind and about ten yards apart, all that remains for 
the shooter to do is to sit on his shooting seat and await 
results. If you have anyone with you, he should be sent to 
quietly disturb any pigeons he may find feeding in the 
neighbouring fields. Once in the hide, it is best not to leave 
it at all. But sometimes a wounded pigeon may settle far 
out in the field or walk off there, and he will be sure to attract 
his kind. When this happens it is best to send the retriever 
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TO THE RIGHT. 


for him, and while he is away slip out and put any you have 
killed with their heads to wind, propped up by pieces of 
thorn, which you should have ready cut beforehand from 
the hedge behind you. When shooting pigeons in the fields, 
to obtain the best of the sport one should be in the hide 
about daylight ; they come to feed very shortly after sunrise. 
If near home it is easy to slip away from 11 a.m. to 12.30 p.m., 
and then return and be ready for the afternoon feed, which 
is often, especially just before a fall of snow, the most 
killing time. 

In selecting a field for operations, if possible it should 
not be close to a covert, but a field or two away. But if 
a large seed field adjoining a covert is found to be much used 
by pigeons, one may do well by either making a permanent 
hide in the middle of the field and feeding round it as before 
recommended, or by joining two of the temporary hides in 
the form of a square and leaving them out for a day or 

two for the 
pigeons to 
get accus- 
tomed to 
them. The 
disadvant 
age of this 
method is 
- that, as there 
is no high 
hedge be- 
hind, there 
is no head 
cover of any 
sort, and 
many birds 
are apt to get 
a sight of you 
either side- 
ways or from 
behind and 
above. When 
planning 
these hides, 
it is well to bear in mind the probable height of the man 
who is going to shoot from them, and if they are on the high 
side it will be almost impossible for a short man to get his gun 
on to low birds that are sinking down to the decoys. A tall 
man can more or less acccmmodate himself to a low hide by 
stooping, but his shorter friend, is helpless. So that it is just 
as well to have three or four of these hides made, some 
rather higher than the others, and some perhaps a little 
lighter in colour than the others in case it is necessary to 
pitch it in the middle of a turnip or seed field. 

No. 7 shot is very effective. It seems to get under their 
feathers when they are flying away from you. If anyone 
can give the writer an effective receipt for killing a pigeon 
sitting on a branch, say, 30yds. to 35yds. away, he will be 
greatly obliged, as the majority of those he has practised on 
up to now have been apparently armour-clad in all thei: 
vital parts. 
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BARGAIN DAY 
IN OUR 
VILLAGE. 


BY 
WALTER RAYMOND. 











ARY CHUBB is her 
name, and she “ do 
go out”’ or she ‘do 

come in,”’ according to the 
point of view from which you 
examine her activities. As everybody knows, Mary is the 
handiest woman in all Hatch-on-the-Moor, and competent to 
carry out and give satisfaction in all the most delicate domestic 
chores. With me Mary comes in. But neither her coming-in 
nor her carrying out can give half the satisfaction that I find 
in the monologue which unceasingly instructs me in all that 
profoundly interests the village. 

“ All very well! Volk that do live in girt towns, lucky as 
they mid think theirselves, can’t hope to kip everything in their 
own hands these days. No fear. They mid have their drapers’ 
sales spring and winter and crowds packed so close as aggs in a 
basket ; but here to our place, Hatch-on-the-Moor, nine miles 
from town as tes and ten from rail, we be to ha’ a chance at a 
remnant now and again. Oh ay—to be sure! Iss we be. 
[here’s a annual zale to Hatch now—twice a year. And really 
an’ truly our summer zale do hap to vit in most wonderful 
convainient like. One ver’ly mid a’most a-thought the young 
man must ha’ ’ranged it a-purpose, just along the middle of May, 
vull a wick or more avore the Anniversary and well in vront o’ 
Whitzun whenever that should hap to vall. What’s the Anni- 
versary ? Why, when the chapel wur a-builded to be sure. 
And Whitzun is when the club do walk. 

“Ay! Young Mr. Upton, that’s the name o’ un, the young 
man what do drive round every whip’s while to supply what 
volk mid chance to want, he got it up. He zaid, like this—he 
zaid: ‘ At our annual zales there’s things cost pounds change 
hands vor pence, in a manner of spakin’, in coo’se.’ He zaid 
did hit into the head o’ un like, a-walkin’ up Pylle Hill to gi’e 
the wold hoss a rest, that all things in this life do not work out 


fair. “And zales is one o’ ’em,’ zo he zaid. ‘For there 
strangers do drop in an’ pick up things for nothen and here wold 
customers can’t never not get not zo much as a chance. If | 


wur sartin sure 0’ the support o’ the public I’d have a zale 
to Hatch would make volk ope their eyes an’ stare,’ said he. 
Young Mr. Upton he spoke very decided he did, not to zay 
a’most fierce. ‘ With a speshality in millinery,’ he zaid. We 
didn’t quite take his meanen at the time like, but every martal 
soul in Hatch spoke up an’ swore her’d support. Zo he picked 
up his reins an’ he shouted back over the tail-board we should 
zee. Then Kitty Blake, what went to London last summer 
by the six-shilling excursion for the day, her whispered round 
to one an’ t’other, that a speshality wur a somethen most 
wonderful chaice in hats. 

“Young Mr. Upton he didn’t let no grass grow. That I 
will zay. It couldn’t be a day longer ’an zix wicks avore he 
had a-wrote an’ a-tookt the Club-room into the Crown an’ had 
a-ordered boards and tressles for all the wordle as if ’twur another 
Jubilee dinner. An’ more ’an that, a paper a-nailed up to door 
to zay May the roth for the annual zale, an’ all zo well a looken- 
glass show wi’ a prize o’ half-a-crown awarded by vote of all 
present, vor the best polished mirror in Hatch. Massy ’pon us ! 
There wur a chackle in parish sure ’nough. If anybeddy’s 
looken-glass couldn’t be made to sheen ’twouldn’t be vor want o’ 
elbow-grease, you mid take your oath. Wold Mother Webb 
put in the best part of a wick a-breathen very sweet an’ gentle 
like on the face of hers and then a-wipen off the dew in wold 
John Webb’s silk hankercher. But la! Wold Mother Webb's 
girt mirror must measure pretty handy quarter o’ a acre. 

“Weil, the wimminfolk in our parish wur all a-gog and no 
mistake. They wuz out to door of a night so merry as drushes, 
an’ then there rose a sart ov a bit of a cloud-like. It did sim to 
cast a shadow like to vind that Coombe and Pylle wuz both to 
have annual zales an’ the zale at Hatch to be the last o’ the dree. 
Cheap or dear, bargains or no bargains, wur Hatch to take the 
leavens o’ Coombe and Pylle? Not that. ‘Twadden very likely. 
Let young Mr. Upton kip his speshality, as he must plase to 
call it, if Coombe and Pylle o’ all places wuz to have vust pick. 
Wold Mother Webb zaid our best way was to kip zo mute’s a 
vuneral an’ never breathe a sound zo as to ha’ the looken-glass 
show like, but to ’gree one wi’ another, not to buy. Then thik 





young Mr. Upton ‘ud zee hiszelf 
sure’s the light. Her thought her’d 
win the half-crown. Still vor all 
that, it never couldn’ be a very 
pleasen thing to be told by one of 
Coombe or Pylle that her did have half a mind to your hat just 
for half a minute and then, come to look at un again, didn’t 
care zo terr’ble much about un a’ter all. Wold Mother Webb 
zaid zome wimmin would walk dree mile to zay that. Her ought 
to know. Whereas if you did not buy you could always hold 
the view that only the lavens ov a whole twelve month did 
ever get into these here zales. 

“Vor days an’ days did look as if our zale wur a-gwaine to 
damp off wi’ zome zart ov a blight. To be sure, anybeddy 
would feel a curosity like to know what sort of a show young 
Mr. Upton could make, if only to be able to zay to Coombe and 
Pylle that anybeddy didn’t think so terr’ble much of it. Not 
a maiden in Hatch did care dree vigs about his speshality. Never 
had. Still, vor all that, anybeddy would like to see the best 
young Mr. Upton could do, as Kitty Blake zaid—but there, 
she do always talk so vine—' solely an’ purely vrom a educa- 
tional p’int o’ view.’ An’ not a step more an’ dree mile. An’ 
what’s dree mile ? Kitty had a half a mind to just step across, 
and eet, pon second thoughts, she would’n goo anighst the piace 
to save her life. But why not? Everybeddy axed ‘ Why 
not?’ A’ter all, Kitty have a-got headpiece an’ taste an’ 
judgment, maybe more ’an anybeddy in Hatch. An’ to be sure, 
her had no need to lay out so much as a copper, ‘ithout at the very 
outset like, an’ avore ’tothers had a-bought, she mid chance to 
zee the very thing to catch her fancy like. Then she could 
purchase under the very nose o’ Pylle. In the upshot, Kitty 
cleaned herself and went. Her zaid good or bad, her should 
not bide about zo terr’ble long. All the wimmin folk in parish 
walked down wi’ her zo vur as the burdge. It did sart o’ sim to 
comfort our crops like to veel that little better ’an a hour or two 
an’ we should one an’ all know all. But come milken time 
Kitty hadn’t a-comed back. Ne’et when the cart comed home, 
no Kitty. Come dimmet an’ everybeddy out to door—some 
walked a little way ’pon the Pylle road, and while the stars wur 
vet dim a cloud o’ vog camed up behind the moor, and the holler 
between the hills was zo dark as a bag. No Kitty. 

‘* At last a voice comed out o’ the misk like. ‘ They’ve a-zold 
out—they’ve a-zold out.’ 

** Wha-a-at ?’ 

«Sure as the light. Every vlower—every veather—a-zold 

-right—out.’ 

“Kitty did panky like a steam engine. Then her did put 
her han’ to her side an catch breath an’ on again. 

“*“Oh! ’Twur lovely—zo ’tweer—all a-zet out like stannes 
in to fair—beaded trimmens any colour a’most, eightpence and 
ninepence—two young ladies out from town to sarve—stockens— 
beaudivul—black openwork eleven dree varthins—an’ slips— 
’broidered slips one and ten—blouse pieces one and dree—an’ 
hats, look at yourzelf in the glass and vlower or trimmen, that is 
to zay in reason, changed to taste, there-right. But all sold out- 
every bit an’ crumb—but hats! As I do zay—Hats! Oh! 
well, there—heavenly! An’ young Mr. Upton did breathe a 
whisper in my ear, ‘ There'll be better an’ this to Hatch for now 
we be down ’pon the new.’ ”’ 

“*Then—if that’s the truth—’tis everybeddy’s bounden 
sacred duty to support,’ zo they all zaid. 

‘‘Zo the blight cleared off. When the right day comed and 
the van drove down street with the young ladies a-zot up in front 
alongzide o’ young Mr. Upton, really an’ truly, to hear the 
maidens shout, a beddy mid ha’ thought must be our new 
Member of Parliament. 

“ Kitty Blake wur right. Really an’ truly it was a lovely 
show, an’ better than Pylle, as young Mr. Upton zaid hiszelf, 
though nobeddy wur to repeat what he said like. And the two 
young ladies all smiles and most obligen, nothen too mucl: 
trouble. 

‘*Wold Mother Webb, in cou’se, her must vind fau’t. Her 
complained how one o’ the young ladies would keep a-laughen at 
her, and that if they did but catch her eye they both smiled in 
a manner very marked and unbecomen. Young Mr. Upton had 
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to explain that smilen was only politeness and a desire to plase, 
and that, if a young lady could not kip a pleasant face from the 
taken down o’ the shutters to the locken up of the shop door, 
he should advise she to do her best to git married, for she’d never 
be any good in the drapery trade. He said smilen was not 
essential in a married woman, as Mrs. Webb must know, an’ 
anybeddy that knowed Mrs. Webb must zee. So all passed off 
in laughter and everybeddy well plased. 

“Ay! as Kitty Blake zaid, that zale was heavenly. All the 
looken-glasses a-put zo as anybeddy could zee all zides o’ 
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theirzelves, back hair an’ the zide look o’ your face mor’ an’ the 
Almighty ever intended. Did ver’ly look as if young Mr. Upton 
mid ha’ thought o’ the use o’ ’em. Wold Mother Webb won the 
half-crown, to be sure. But no need to take much credit for that. 
Tidden everybeddy can have a wolder sister die last spring an’ 
widow to a tailor. Hatch sold out earlier in the day ’an what 
Pylle did. What it will be come Anniversary none can’t tell 
Why, last Sunday church was a vlower show. 

““Ay. Zo now there’s a annual zale to Hatch, sure ’nough— 
twice a year. Zo ’tis.”’ 





THE NIGHTJAR. 


THE SECOND OF 


HE nightjar in his structure, in his appearance, in 
many of his habits, stands alone among British 
birds. There is no bird that is like him or is near 
to him. He comes half way, perhaps, between the 
swallows and the 

owls, but he is neither a 
swallow nor an owl. In his 
weak and tiny beak, as well 
as in its enormous gape, In 
the viscous secretion of his 
mouth; in the character of 
his food and its capture on 
the wing ; in his weakling legs 
and awkwardly shaped feet, 
which cause him to grovel 
rather than to perch, to hobble 
rather than to walk; in the 
length of his wings and tail 
and in the rapid and graceful 
zigzags of his flight, he belongs 
rather to the swallow tribe 
While in his nocturnal opera- 
tions, in the large apertures 
for his eyes and ears, in his 
strange yet sweetly soothing 
cry, in his mottled and silky 
plumage and in his stealthy 
and noiseless flight, he seems 
akin rather to the owls. But 
the row of stiff and sticky 
bristles on the upper mandible, 
forming a pent house for the 
sides of the mouth when it is 
opened, the transparent mem 
brane which separates the eye from the palate, the little 
saw with minute teeth at the end of the strangely elongated 
middle claw, are his and his alone. The extraordinary 
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HEN SQUATTING LOW AMONG THE 


variety of names given to the nightjar shows, at once, how 
he has aroused curiosity and how he has baffled it, while, 
owing to the misconceptions formed of him in early times— 
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which, like most misconceptions, it may be easy to scotch but 
very hard to kill—he has fallen, and still falls, a victim to 
many an imaginary and many an impossible charge. He enjoys 
among many other names that of the nightjar, the night 





ASLEEP ON HER EGGS. Copyright 
hawk, eve jar, the dor-hawk, the fern owl, the churn owl, 
the jar owl, the goat-chaffer, the goat-sucker, the wheel 
bird, the night crow, the night swallow (Hirondelle de nuit) 
and, strangest name of all, 
the puckeridge. The earliest 
of these names was that of 
goat-sucker, first given to 
him by the great Greek 
philosopher, Aristotle, passed 
into the Roman capri-mulgus, 
was sanctioned by the high 
authority of Linnzus, is pre- 
served, strangely enough, to 
this day, even in our scientific 
nomenclature, and is found 
among half the nations of 
Europe, as, for instance, the 
goat-sucker of the British 
islands, the tette chévre of the 
French, the geismelcher of the 
Germans, the succiacapre of 
the Italians and the engano- 
pastor or “shepherd’s de- 
ceiver’ of the Spaniards. 
Worse even than “ goat-suck- 
ing,” it is believed in Sussex 
that, by striking at weaning 
calves, he gives them a fatal 
distemper, which is now known 
to be the work of an insect, 
and is called “ puckeridge ’— 
whether it is the disease 
that has given its name 
to the bird or the bird to the disease. Worse again, 
in parts of Yorkshire the bird is supposed to embody the 
souls of unbaptised infants, who are condemned to wander 
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for ever in the air, and are called by the terrible and sonorous 
name of “ gabble-natchets,’’ and “ corpse hounds.”” While 
gamekeepers—a class of men who have the very best 
opportunity of observing Nature and least of all avail 
themselves of it, men to whom the slightest examination 
of the bill or claws of the bird would prove its innocence 
have slaughtered it, now because it was an owl, now because 
it was a hawk, and more often—and most comprehensive and 
easiest offence of all—because “they did not know what 
bird it was,” an ignorance too often shared by their masters. 
Anyhow, they do to swell the number of the victims on the 
gamekeeper’s ghastly gibbet. 

It is a tragic story, for a more innocent and interesting 
bird and—if you only care to go at the right time and 
to the right place—one whom it is more easy to observe 
it will be difficult to find. Not that he lets us see too 
much of him, for he is the very last of the summer 
migrants to arrive—at the end of May—and one of the 
first to depart—at the end of September. Nor is he to be 
found everywhere. There are large tracts of the tamer and 
more cultivated parts of the country in which you never see 
him. Had he ever been seen by the poet Gray, for instance, 
it is difficult to believe that a bird so redolent of the soothing 
influences of the evening would not have been immortalised 
by some clinging epithet or by some most melodious, most 
melancholy lines in the Elegy. It is the breezy common, 
the open heath, the wide stretches of gorse and broom, above 
all, of bracken with old thorn bushes or clumps of trees 
scattered over them and an oak plantation not far off, that 
the nightjar haunts. There, through the greater part of the 
summer day, he will, not so much sit, as squat, or lie upon the 
ground. You may know almost exactly where he is, but 
so admirable is his protective colouring and so exactly does 
it harmonise with the dead leaves or bare ground around 
him that you will never quite catch sight of him till he 
moves. The bright, watchful eye which will sometimes 
betray the 
hen pheasant 
or wild duck 
as she sits 
will not 
help you 
here, for it is 
at least half 
closed. The 
bird will not 
move till you 
all but tread 
upon her, 
and even 
then it will 
be some time 
before you 
discover, I 
do not say 
the nest, for 
nest there is 
none, not 
even a hol- 
low in the 
ground, but 
either the A. Brook YOUNG 
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CALLING THE CHICKS. THE FIRST CHICK IS CREEPING UNDER HER FEATHERS. Copyright 


two beautiful, cream-coloured oval eggs mottled all over with 
purplish spots and strokes and hieroglyphics, which are 
so like the surrounding stones, or the young birds which 
lie flat upon the ground, their eyes tight closed as if in 


death. The first life-lesson taught them by their parents 
seems to have been to feign death. The mother does 


her best in her blundering excitement to toll you away 
by flitting off feigning a broken or drooping wing, takes 
a rapid wheel or two round then drops like a stone a 
few yards away. Put her up again and she flies to one of 
the nearest trees—always one that is in sight—and then, 
unlike all other birds, perches along and not across the 
branch, and crouching down, looks for all the world like 
a knot or excrescence upon it. She will let you come close 
up to her before she stirs again, and you may repeat the 
process several times over, till at last she returns, with a 
wide circuit, towards her nestlings. 

But the time to see the bird at her very best is in the 
afterglow of a fine summer’s evening after the partridge has 
called, the pheasant crowed and the blackbird piped her very 
last, and just before the glow-worm in the twilight copse 
lights up her spark. All is still. Take your watching post 
beneath some spreading oak or a clump of trees. 

The burring Dor-hawk round and round is stealing ; 
That solitary bird 
Is all that can be heard, 
In silence deeper far than deepest noon 

All of a sudden the silence is broken by a strange burring 
note which has been compared, now to the sound of a 
spinning-wheel, now to that “ of a thin lathe fixed at one 
end and in a state of vibration at the other.” This single 
note is repeated continuously for perhaps five or ten minutes 
together, and may be heard at the distance of a quarter of 
a mile. It is always uttered while the bird is still, and 
should it happen by some lucky chance to be in the tree 
above your head, you will see in the gloaming the bird 
moving its 
head slowly 
from side to 
side, the 
lower man 

dible quive1 

ing violently 
the while. 
He is an 

swered by 
another bird 
at a dis- 
tance, who 
will soon 
come sailing 
down to- 
wards you, 
but turning 
rapidly now 
this way, 
now that, as 
some droning 
beetle or 
cockchafer or 
night moth, 
awakened to 
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life by the approach of dusk, comes floating by. It is almost 
always with his wide mouth, but, sometimes also, as Gilbert 
White first observed, it is with his long, little serrated claw that 
he clutches his prey, shifting it thence rapidly in mid-air to his 
sticky mouth and losing his balance in the process, tumbles 
to the ground as if shot. As he flies he will utter a short, 
sharp note—co-ic, co-ic. It is the utterance as exclusively 
of his flight as the continuous burring note is that of his 
perching posture. Occasionally also his noiseless flight is 
varied by a faint but audible click made by the stiffer quills 
of the wings striking together like those of the wood-pigeon, 
above his back. Some other nighthawks, perhaps three or four 
in number, whose continuous burr you have been listening to 
afar, join the bird you have been watching and then the ex- 
citement is at its height. They dash and dart, dart and dash 
after each other in amorous chase, still dealing havoc among 
the moth and chafer world as they go, now shooting 
upward like a rocket, now dropping towards the ground, as 
if they had the falling sickness. If you are quite still and 
fairly hidden, they will pass close to you, now under, now 
over, now round and round the tree which you have chosen 
as your look-out. It is a perfect carnival while it lasts of 
rapid and graceful motion, of sport and of love. The un- 
numbered movements of one hour at dusk seem to make up 
for the somnolent existence of the long summer’s day. 

One charm the lover of nature—if he has caught his first 
love thereof from the father of natural history in this 
country and the prince of observers—must feel that the 
watching of the nighthawk has, which is almost peculiar to 
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itself. The nightjar was, I think, the favourite bird—not 
excluding even the swift—of old Gilbert White ; he notices 
and notes and promptly sends off to Thomas Pennant or 
Daines Barrington every movement of the bird he loves. 
He recurs to it again and again, and as you watch the rapid 
gyrations of the bird, you seem to be transported for the 
moment into the mental atmosphere of the old naturalist 
who troubled himself less about the fall of Quebec than of 
the raven-tree, and more about the movements of his old 
tortoise, Timothy, than of those of his contemporary, the 
Earl of Chatham. You seem to be seeing exactly what he 
saw, hearing what he heard, feeling what he felt. He was 
not exactly a poet, but the sights and sounds which met 
him in “the naturalist summer evening walk” made him 
break forth for once into a letter of song in which, however 
faulty the rhyme, the nightjar bears an honoured place : 

To hear the drowsy dor come brushing by 

With buzzing wing, or the shrill cricket cry, 

To see the feeding bat glance through the wood 

To catch the distant falling of the flood, 

While o’er the cliff th’ awakened churn-owl hung, 

Through the still gloom protracts his chattering song. 

[In giving us permission to publish in Country Lire six ‘‘ Notes on Birds”’ 
by her late husband, Mrs. Bosworth Smith writes: ‘‘ These notes were 
intended as a contribution to a volume that was in preparation for an 
exhaustive study on ‘ Birds,’ and never completed. They were written early 
in 1908, three years after the publication of ‘ Bird Life and Bird Lore’ (John 
Murray, 1905). Birds were always the solace and recreation of his life, and 
perhaps those who welcomed his book may not be sorry to find that R. Bosworth 
Smith had still some more to say on his favourite subject.’”-—Ep.] 





A DREAM. 


I dreamt I walked the world around, 


Che long white road it wound and wound. 


And once I met some folk in haste, 


But they went by as phantoms go. 


And some spake softly in that waste 


Whose voices as dream waters flow. 


I saw small coloured lizards dart, 


Mocking birds hung my way beside, 


But oh, my heart, I had left my heart 


Where the four Sussex rivers glide. 


I joyed as only dreamers can 


When I met on the road an old grey man, 


For all that highway I had travelled 


And all the dusty road ahead 


Lay in his mind as a skein unravelled 


His vision held it perfected. 


I cried him: ‘‘ Am I near an end ? 


Shall I reach rivers and strange towns ? ”’ 


A little he smiled. 


We turned a bend— 


The Weald, the Weald swept towards the Downs. 


Cuckfield, Sussex. 


MAUDE GOLDRING. 





THE TULLY STUD. 


KEEN investigator of the theories of breeding, 
Colonel W. Hall Walker has achieved a measure 
of success as a breeder of bloodstock which goes 

far to prove that from his studies sound and 

practical conclusions have been deduced. That 
he has succeeded is beyond doubt, forin and around the walls 
of the riding-school attached to the famous Tully Stud are 
the plates of winners bred at the stud, with their names 
and the amount of their respective winnings duly inscribed. 

From this we may trace the varying fortunes of the stud 

from year to year. Thus, in 1900, shortly after the stud 

was formed, the amount of stake-money won was 260 sovs. ; 
iN IQOI, 770 SOVS. ; iN 1902, I,350 SOVS. ; in 1903, 4,175 SOVS. ; 

in 1904, 12,650 sovs.; in 1905, 27,400 sovs.; in 1906, 

18,750 sOvs.; in 1907, 19,100 sovs.; in 1908, 13,000 sovs. ; 

In Ig909, 30,000 sovs.; in I9I0, 16,300 sovs.; in IQITI, 

16,028 sovs.; in 1912, 28,249 sovs.; and last year, 1913, 





19,732 sovs.—in all, 159,743 sovs. Among these races there 
are, I should mention, the Derby, won by Minoru ; the Oaks, 
by Cherry Lass; the St. Leger, by Prince Palatine and 
Night Hawk; the Two Thousand Guineas, by Minoru ; 
the One Thousand Guineas, by Cherry Lass and Witch Elm, 
and the Ascot Gold Cup, twice won by Prince Palatine. 
How is it all done? Is it due to luck, to science, or purely 
and simply to sound judgment? To a happy combination 
of all these factors, perhaps; though to my mind, science 
is the predominant partner. This much at least is certain, 
that if few breeders have been more consistently successful 
than Colonel Hall Walker, few have shown a greater contempt 
for the trammels of fashionable breeding. He thinks for 
himself, and if his calculations lead him to believe that a 
certain stallion is a suitable mate for one of his mares, it is 
quite immaterial to him whether that horse’s fee happens 
to be 8 guineas or 500 guineas. 
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If we cannot quite account for the success which 
attends Colonel Hall Walker's 
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among them Cuthbert, disqualified after winning the Lincoln 


efforts as a breeder of | Handicaplast year; Noble Martha (1), by Noble Chieftain (1), 


bloodstock, we can, at all events, see for ourselves the out of Lady Martha; Lily Rose (1), winner of the Gimcrack 


material with which he works. 


the Stud Farm itself, spacious 
-it covers an area of about 
1,700 acres — well arranged, 
the pasturage kept clean 
and sweet by the aid of 
about 750 head of cattle, 
spring water laid on to every 
paddock and all horse drop- 
pings carefully removed. So 
much for the outdoor life 
of the mares and _ foals. 
For their indoor accommo- 
dation, roomy and airy boxes 
are provided, boxes in which 
the system of ventilation 

devised, I believe, by Colonel 
Hall Walker himself — is 
worthy of note. There is 
an entire absence of draught, 
and yet every box is con- 
tinually swept by a current 
of pure air, and I might 
add that the water trough 
in each box is kept filled 
with constantly running 
water which is automati- 
cally maintained at the 
proper level. These arrange- 
ments noted, it remains 
to add that, under the 
watchful care of Purcell. 

most enthusiastic of stud 
grooms —the bloodstock at 
Tully practically live out of 
doors. 


Now for the live material used by Colonel Walker. 


There is, to begin with, Stakes and other races, by Wildfowler 7, out of Rose Ronald, 
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by Bay Ronald, sire of Bayardo; Burnt Almond (8), by 


The home stallions at the time of my visit were Royal Realm _Gallinule 19, out of Jean’s Folly; Meinhart (1), by Count 


and White Eagle. Inbred to family No. 7—of which the 


Schomberg 19, out of Tully Lass; Merry Gal (5), herself 


famous brothers, Florizel II., Diamond Jubilee and Per- the winner of over 13,000 sovs. of stake-money, and dam 
simmon, as also Flying Fox, are members—Royal Realm of Merry Moments and White Eagle, by Galopin (8), out of 


is a horse of great power, 
reach and scope and, to 
my mind, is showing more 
and more quality with age. 
He was a sound and con- 
sistent racehorse, and _ in 
the course of his five years’ 
career on the turf, won races 
from six furlongs to two 
miles and three-quarters in 
length. 

Having studied the pedi- 
gree of Royal Realm and 
taken into account his own 
make and shape, it will, 
perhaps, interest breeders to 
know the mares. thought 
suitable for mating with 
him. They are Black Cherry 
3, by Bendigo g out of 
Black Duchess, dam _ of 
Cherry Lass, Black Arrow 
and other winners; Lady 
Lightfoot (1), by Isinglass 
(3) out of Glare, dam of 
Prince Palatine and other 
winners ; Mother Siegel (5), 
dam of Minoru, by Friar’s 
Balsam (5) out of a mare 
by Galopin (3) out of Mother 
Superior; Cherry Lass (8), 
dam of Absolute, by 
Isinglass (3) out of Black 
Cherry, by Bendigo 9, out 
of Bella Roba (8), by Count 
Schomberg 19, out of Black 
Cherry; Fine Art (1), by 
Longcraft (4) out of Belle 


Vale, by Isinglass; Flaming Vixen (2), by Flying Fox 7, 
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bet 
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Mary Seaton, by Isonomy 19; and Witch Elm (4), winner 


out of Amphora, by Amphion ; Belle Vale (1), by Isinglass (3), of the One Thousand Guineas and other races, by Orme 11, 
out of Meddlesome, by St. Julien 16, out of Busybody; out of Cannie Lassie, by Ayrshire 8. It will thus be seen 
Meddlesome (1), own sister to Meddler and dam of five winners, _ that Royal Realm is being given every opportunity for making 
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his name as a sire, and I may, perhaps, add that, judging by 
the looks of some of his foals, he will not fail to avail himself 
He is a most promising young Persimmon 


of the chance 
horse, and as such, I 
venture to commend him 
to the notice of breeders. 

Of a very different 
type is White Eagle. 
He has filled up and let 
down a great deal since 
he has been at the stud, 
but all the quality and 


elegance which were his 
characteristics when in 
training remain. He was 


it is hardly necessary to 
say—a racehorse of good 
class, winning, among 
other races, the Wood- 
cote Stakes, Ascot Bien- 
nial, Fulbourne Stakes, 
National Breeders’ Pro- 
duce Stakes, Payne 
Stakes, Sussex Stakes, 
Duke of York Stakes, 
City and Suburban and 
Atlantic Stakes, and, 
incidentally, close on 
16,000 sovs. in. stake- 
money. The mares se- 
lected as mates for White 
Eagle are Meta Burke (5) 


bred in New Zealand- 
Macarthy, by Ingomar, 
11, out of Lucky Hit, 
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MOTHER SIEGEL (THE 


diam of Sandboy, Colonia and Royal Realm 


(2), out of Sahara; Order 


Yorkshire Oaks and other races—by 





Cepyright 
DAM OF BLACK ARROW). 


(3), by Count 
The Abbot (2) ; 


Schomberg 19 


out of Barbara, by Kendal 16 


MERRY GAL (THE DAM 


of 


Queen Mother (3), by Diamond Jubilee 7, 


OF 


DAM 
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OF MINORU). 

by Sheen 
winner of the 
Collar 16, out of 
Lady Rayleigh 8—Colonel 
Hall Walker, I believe, 
bought this mare with 
a view to breeding a 
stallion; she may vet 
do so, but up to now she 
has persistently thrown 
fillies ; Colonia 7—-winner 
of the New Stakes, 
Molecombe Stakes, Gim- 
crack Stakes and other 
races—by Persimmon 7, 
out of Sandblast 7; 
Crucible 7—a half-sister 
to Sandboy, Colonia and 
Royal Realm—by Count 
Schomberg 7, out of 
Sandblast ; Canidia (4), 
by Count Schomberg 19, 
out of Cannie Lassie, 
by Ayrshire 8; Impera- 
trix 7, by Ladas (1), out 
of V.R., by Marmeton 
(2); Honeysweet 16 


Merit 8 


dam of Northumbna 
and Butter Puff — by 
Laveno (tI), out of 


Honeydew, by Pride of 
Prussia (3) ; Sweet Water 
out of Benedictine, by 
Jean’s Folly (3)- 


a good 
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winner in Ireland and dam of three winners—by Ayrshire 8, 
Scapula 8, by Friary 22, 
Dorothy Court (3), 
), out of Cherry Lass ; 


out of Black Cherry, by Bendigo 9 ; 
out of Order of Merit, by Collar 16; 
by Robert le Diable (1 
(x) — winner 
and dam of 
a winner 
by Orme 11, 
out of Lucky 
Hit, by Car- 
bine (2). 

No apo- 
logy is, I 
hope, neces- 
sary for 
having dealt 
in detail 
with the 
mares se- 
lected for 
mating with 
Royal Realm 
and White 
Eagle — the 
less that, 
having re- 
gard to 
Colonel Hall 
Walker’s 
success as a breeder, it should be of interest to see the 
choice of mares made by him for these two stallions. 
That interest might again be carried further by the making 
of a comparison between the respective make and shape of 
the two horses and that of the mares with whom they have 
been mated. I should say, some of the mares, because it is 
impossible to deal with them all in the space at my disposal, 
and, moreover, for purposes of comparison, I can only deal 
with those of which Mr. W. Rouch was able to secure pictures. 
We might take Lady Lightfoot—dam of Prince Palatine and 
mated with Royal Realm—first. Here she is. I have no 
wish to pose as a critic, but, to my mind, her weak point is 
her hocks. These, it may be noted, have been corrected 
in her son, Prince Palatine, by her mating with Per- 
simmon, than whom no horse ever had better hocks, and the 
same happy result should be obtained by her mating with 
Royal Realm, who has inherited the best of hocks from his 
sire, Persimmon. The next picture is that of Merry Gal—a 
very beautiful mare she is, too (no one would think that she 
was seventeen years old), with her short legs, short back, 
width of bone below the hock and her singularly blood-like 
forehand—a physical beauty which she has transmitted, by 
the way, to her son, White Eagle. Merry Gal herself was a 
good racehorse, for she won seven races, among them the 
Princess of Wales Stakes, Newmarket ; the Nassau Stakes, 
the Epsom Cup, the Hardwicke Stakes and the Champion 
Breeders’ Foal Stakes at Derby. A mare showing fine 
power, scope and liberty is Sandblast, dam of Sandboy, 
Colonia and Royal Realm. She is one of the mares selected 
for White Eagle, for whom she is, I think, well suited in make, 
shape and pedigree. If only on account of the jaunty manner 
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in which she carries the weight of years, Black Cherry—she 


is two-and-twenty years old—<deserves mention; but she 
has other claims to recognition, for she has produced fifteen 
foals, of whom six were winners, and among them 
Cherry Lass 
Winner of 
the One 
Thousand 
Guineas and 
the Oaks 
and that 
brilliant colt, 
Black Arrow. 
The famous 
old mare 
was. barren 
to Minoru 
last year, but 
she is safe in 
foal to Royal 
Realm. Go 
ing to White 
Eagle 1o1 
whom she 
is in every 
way a_ suit 
able mate 
AND HER FILLY BY ROYAL REALM. is_ Colonia, 
a powerful 
mare by Persimmon. In the course of her career on the Turf 
she won good races and has already produced a winner in 
the shape of White Man, by White Eagle, and I might add 
that her filly foal—now a yearling by that horse—is a very 
promising youngster. When in training it might have been 
said of Cherry Lass—going to Royal Realm—that she was 
rather inclined to be “leggy,” but no such criticism could 
be urged against her now, for she has let down well and is, 
as her picture shows, a really lovely mare. She was herself 
a Classic winner, and is the dam of Absolute—winner last year 
of the Kempton Park Great Jubilee—and of Cock of the Rock, 
who found his way to the winning post in the Eton Maiden 
Plate at Chester. Onthe Turf no distinction attended the 
efforts of Mother Siegel, but whatever she may do in the 
future, she will go down to posterity as the dam of Minoru 
leased by Colonel Hall Walker to His Majesty King Edward VIL., 
carrying whose colours he won the Derby of 1909 by the 
shortest of heads from Louviers. Whether Minoru was a 
really good colt or not matters litthe—nothing indeed. Win 
the Derby he did, and his victory served as the occasion 
for a display of loyal enthusiasm never previously witnessed 
in this or any other country. Never will that scene on Epsom 
Downs fade from the memory of those then present. The pedi 
gree of Mother Siegel is, in asense, remarkable. She is by Friar’s 
Balsam, by Hermit, and her dam is by Galopin out of Mothet 
Superior, by Sterling out of Chanoinesse—an own sister to 
Hermit. Starting at 50 to 1, Night Hawk, a Tully bred colt 
by Gallinule out of Jean’s Folly, won last year’s race for the 
St. Leger Stakes; and among the pictures of the Tully 
brood mares is that of his dam with her fine sturdy filly foal 
now a vearling—by Royal Realm ts oe 
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LAYER MARNEY. Il. 
ESSEX, 


THE SEAT OF 


MR. WALTER DE ZOETE. 
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RIEF, indeed, and obscure are the chronicles ot 
Layer Marney from the day when its ancient owners 
sold it until our own generation. Sir Brian Tuke, 
although he apparently died within its walls was 
buried in London and had probably bought the 


estate more as an investment than as a place ol 
residence Certainly Sir Samuel Tryon of neighbouring 
Bois Hall did so when he purchased it from the Tuke 
family in James I.’s time. ‘Later in the century,” as 
Morant puts it, it again changed hands, the new owner 
being a rich City merchant, busy establishing himself as 


an Essex landowner Nicholas Corsellis came of a foreign 
stock—Italian it is called in the pedigree of the 
of Elmore in Gloucestershire, one of whom married his 
daughter—but “ of a Dutch family of whom several were natu- 
ralised Englishmen and London merchants,’ says Morant. In 
1657 he bought Wivenhoe, some way north of Layer Marney, 
which he will have added as a mere annexe to his residential 
estate. His descendants still held it in 1778, the year when 
Morant published his ‘ History of Essex,” and tells us that 
‘the demesnes of this Manor are upwards of 400 acres of 
rich pasture land that hath not been broke up many years.” 
It would seem that the house, though remaining incomplete 
as it was left in 1525, had been kept in repair and fit for 
inhabitance, for he speaks of it as a quadrangle “ grand and 


Guises 


spacious wherein many persons could be conveniently lodged,”’ 
though his antiquarian eye may have been taking a backward 
past 


glance over the rather than dwelling on the actual 


appearance of his day. He seems, however, to have been 
quite unable to reach enthusiasm over the terra-cotta work 
which is of so singular an archzological interest to us, for 
he dismisses it with the remark: ‘“‘ What appears in it 
about the windows, etc., as stone work is only white brick 
earth framed in moulds.” 

If decay was not pronounced in Morant’s time it certainly 
became so in the nineteenth century. It was then, perhaps, 
that the gap was made between the gatehouse and the long 
building stretching eastward from it, and the remnant of the 
domestic portion of that building was turned into a separate 
dwelling for a farm tenant. The gatehouse and west wing 
lay half ruinous, though roof and walls were so far maintained 
that when Mr. Hayward visited it to get materials for his 
paper in 1865 he could speak of the oak ceilings in one or 
two of the upper rooms and of some Henry VIII. panelling 
‘which form part of the lining of the domestic part of the 
house.” But he adds: “Commonplace decay is written 
on Layer Marney’s walls,” and he expresses a wish “ that its 
present owner will deal tenderly with it.”” Dealt with it was 
some years later, but whether “ tenderly ” is another matter. 
The half ruin was acquired with a view to renewed inhabitance 
by one who certainly desired to do well by it, but who fell 
into the hands of a bad type of the “ restorers” of his day. 
Fortunately, the sum to be spent upon it was quite limited, 
and so the evil done was not very extensive. An imitative 
new building, wrong in colour, texture and technique—a bit 
of jarring cast-iron-looking modern work—was built up 
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on to the space where the west side of the quadrangle should 
have met the south side. In form and purpose it has no 
relation to the original scheme, and is wholly out of sympathy 
with both the spirit and the appearance ol the old work, 
though mouldings and other details have been copied with 
drawing-board conscientiousness. This is the worst offence, 
but there are other lesser eruptions of the same kind, 
while the ‘ Gothic” glazed which were fitted 
within the archways of the and make its 
sround floor an entrance hall, belong to the same family 
as the pitchpine fittings and cast-iron altar rails 
that pullulated so freely in our churches in the Victorian 


doors, 
gatehouse 


age 

Recently the place again came into the market. The 
new owner had long been a collector of fine furniture and 
effects, especially of the Renaissance period, both English 
and Continental. He desired a worthy setting for his collec- 
tion, and felt that with careful treatment Layer Marney 
might be brought round to his purpose. The structural 
work of his predecessor, though regrettable, was costly, 
and has not been interfered with. But much has been done 
to extend the habitable parts, to bring them into harmony 
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with the unchanged portions of the Marney mansion, and 
to provide apartments meet for the reception of the furniture. 
[he surroundings, moreover, have been taken in hand, 
and extensive gardens laid out, to the end that the utmost 
charm and value should be given to the remarkable, varied 
and extensive congeries of buildings that now group so pic- 
turesquely and form an endless set of delightful pictures, 
as the illustrations accompanying these articles well prove. 
lo the north, groups of fine trees rise from level stretches 
of sward through which the drive cuts. A pond gives incident 
by reflecting the lofty pile of building ; but there is little in 
the way of gardening until we pass through the yew hedge 
which bounds the forecourt towards the west. We then find 
ourselves on a terrace, from which rises—somewhat marred, 
indeed, by the new building already alluded to—an old 
crow-stepped gable of delightful form and tone. Looking 
over the brick parapet of the terrace we see a small parterre 
of flagged ways between grass squares relieved with beds of 
tulips, great oil jars and other garden objects. From this 


side the church helps the picture as pleasantly as from the 
Here the long 


south, where the main gardens are situate. 
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line of buildings, with the turrets of the gatehouse soaring 
aloft, stands on an elevated grass terrace 7oft. wide. A broad 
flagged way across it leads to an ample stairway, giving on 
to a formal walled garden, slightly sloping towards the south. 
This stretches eastward in front of the range of old farm 
buildings which we shall shortly be entering to see how 
engagingly Mr. de Zoete has converted it to domestic use. 
He found the south side hidden behind casual sheds and 
huddled pigsties. 

Owing to the fall of the ground it is fairly lofty 
on this side, and its broad expanse of diapered walling 
is broken by sustaining buttresses. It looks out on to 
an enclosure where the brilliant spring display of tulips 
is followed by a wealth of summer flowers. Below runs 
the by-road to the church, and crossing this we pass through 
the kitchen garden, with its central way arranged in steps and 
a flat on which stands a marble well-head, leads to the most 
extensive of the garden sections—an enclosure of several 
acres from the “ rich pasture land’”’ of Morant’s time, which 
occupies the level stretch of the low-lying land. The new 
enclosure has been treated with a broad simplicity which 
makes it a most effective foreground to the general group of 
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buildings that stands above it. The illustration partly reveals 
this scheme. In reality the spaciousness is even more marked, 
for the central sheet of sward extends to a distance of over 
eight hundred feet from the gatehouse, and terminates in 
a long, low garden house, with pergolas spreading east and 
west from it. 

The ample oblong beds of shrubs and floweiing plants 
seen on each side of the central lawn are arranged in four 
rows of three, and from the grassways between them rise 
great stone urns and vases. On a sunny spring afternoon, 
such as that on which the photograph was taken, nothing can 
be more delightful than to sit in the garden house and watch the 
lengthening shadows and the general play of light and shade 
on this unequalled expanse of Henry VIII. building, three 
hundred and fifty feet in length. Though brick is the almost 
universal material, the tone is very varied. The house gives 
the general impression of being a ruddy grey. But the south 
buttressed wall of the farm building is much warmer and 
brighter, the burnt end diapering showing up from a back- 
ground of salmon red which age has mellowed and yet left 
clean and brilliant when closely inspected. The view up to 
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the house is almost rivalled by the view from it—an Essex 
landscape at its best. The fertile, well-timbered flats lie 
below, like an almost endless map, varied here by a low ridge 
and there by the gleam of the Blackwater estuary losing itself 
in the distant sea. 

The outward charm, however, must not render us 
oblivious to the great pleasure enjoyed by those who 
have the good fortune to be personally conducted round 
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by Mr. de Zoete. There is not a room without its choice 
and interesting bits. The delighted eye from 
furniture to pictures, sculpture to ceramics, and everywhere 
sees of the best drawn from varying climes. France and 
England, Holland and Germany, Italy and Spain have all 
been laid under contribution. And yet, the result is a home 
and not a museum. From the entrance hall formed from 
the old archway, and having new offices to the east, we pass 


passes 
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through the stair turret—trom which on this level, though 
the oak newel post has been retained, the solid treads have 
been necessarily removed to allow of a gangway—into the 
corridor, which is of ample width to hold furniture, as the 
illustration shows. A richly carved cassone stands in front 
of a seventeenth century tapestry, while on it are a pair 
of big majolica apothecary jars. Beyond it, near the arch- 
way through which the newel post shows, is one of the simpler, 
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and on that account, perhaps, more engaging, of the many 
French bahuts or standing cupboards, dating from the reigns 
of Francois I. onwards to that of Henri III., which we find at 
Layer Marney. 

The skilled French cabinetmaker of the period, in 
his pride of craft, was apt to indulge in some excess of 
ornament and restlessness of form, so that many pieces, 
though splendid in appearance and perfect in technique, 
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are not entirely sympathetic to live with. Such there are 
at Laver Marnev—two in the room over the archway surprise 
one by the amount and finish of their sculpture—but there 
are other pieces, such as the one in the corridor, that are 
far less ambitious, yet equally successful and more modestly 
pleasing. Of the same origin are two chairs, also in the 
corridor, of the straight - backed French type, with finely 
carved panels having the fleur-de-lvs and crown combined 
with the cypher of Henri III 

More interesting to Englishmen will be the 
backed with horizontal slats. They undoubtedly 
to the short span of James II.’s reign, as though some 
have the Royal crown alone on the top rail, others, as 
the illustration shows, have the King’s crowned head 
itself on that member, while on the front stretcher below 
the seat the rather rough bust ts intended to represent 
Oueen Mary of Modena, also crowned, and with hair down 
and breast open as at her coronation. These chairs are, 
therefore, likely to have been made in 1685, the year of 
James II.’s accession. The straight leg and_ broad, 
elaborately carved front stretcher of the early half of 
Charles II.’s reign has given place to the cabriole leg and the 
similarly shaped scroll, half a dozen pairs of which form the 


chairs 
belong 
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back in place of a cane panel, or of the upright slats that 
prevailed under William III. 

In a set of chairs of the same period, illustrated 
in Country LiFe of November 18th, rorz, it will be 


seen that, though upright cane panels form the back, 
the same superposed pairs of scrolls fill both the front 


and the sides between the legs. From the corridor opens 
the dining-room, which, despite the fine stuff it contains, 
we will pass by in order to enter the drawing-room—a place 
of many treasures. It occupies the space not only of the 
second south room of the plan of 1865, but also the end 
portion of the corridor and the little west room. Two illustra- 
tions are given. Close by the door, a fine Spanish cabinet 
arrests the attention. Niches with saints are separated by 
caryatids supporting the entablature. The carving is bold 
and crisp, and the whole has been decorated in a gold and 
colour scheme, now much rubbed, but otherwise in its original 
state, producing a very mellow effect, until the open doors 
reveal the fresher condition of the interior cupboard, with its 
set of little turned and gilt columns. The group of three 
boys carved in walnut, and forming a human tripod stand, 
is noticeable, while round the corner, and also of walnut, is 
a French Renaissance chest with medallion heads and scroll- 
work, forming a base for a vitrine, in which are placed a few 
exceptionally fine pieces of majolica. Near by stands another 
cabinet with saints in niches, but this is Spanish and of finer 
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workmanship than its neighbour while in the centre of 
the return wall is a two-tiered stand of the “‘ dumb waiter” 
kind that is typical of fine French design of the Renaissance 
period treated with restraint. Elsewhere in the house and 
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the subject of a special illustration is a piece similarly con 
ceived, but with the upper part filled in, the doors having 
the mask with drapery and strap scrolls that the French 
made their own, though Italy first taught it to them, as it 
did also to Inigo Jones. 

To mention everything that is good in the drawing- 
room were to catalogue its contents. The chairs—French 
Italian and English—are all excellent of their country 
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and kind, dating mostly from the seventeenth century, 
though some may have seen the light rather before 
that century dawned. The carving of the Italian hooded 
chimney-piece is fully equal to its surroundings, while the 
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pictures are worthy of far longer study and attention 
than this general description and rapid view of the house 
admit of. A portrait by Quentin Matsys, another of a 
man in black by Van der Helst and a Gainsborough land- 
scape arrest the eye, but not to the exclusion of other 
fine canvasses collected by Mr. de Zoete and by his father 
before him. 

Though we may dislike the outward appearance of the 
north-west addition, built before Mr. de Zoete’s ownership, 
the stair and rooms it contains are now charming and full 
of good things. The upper corridor is specially delightful 
as being lit by a row of the original terra-cotta windows 
which have the same detail within as without, but in a 
better state of preservation. One such appears in the 
illustration of the room above the archway. To make 
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it available for billiards and yet give sitting space, one 
of the low, long turret rooms has been thrown in and a 
chimney arch — still Gothic as to its mouldings and 
spandrel carvings—removed to it. The original position of 
the chimney was in the east wall of the room, and placed 
in the recess where it was now stands the bust of an Italian 
mayor in terra-cotta of the Renaissance period, thus 
showing the full Italian treatment of the material which 
almost as early, Italian influence caused Lord Marney to 
introduce for his window tracery. 

Although the rooms we have been visiting are by no means 
small, they lack spaciousness, and spaciousness is an invaluable 
quality for the display of furniture dating from the time 
when crowding was unknown. Withdrawn from its original 
purpose by the garden extensions the great south farm 
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building offered an irresistible opportunity of creating at no 
excessive cost an ample and dignified gallery or hall. The 
roof was intact, in good condition and of fine though simple 
design ; a note of quality being given by the curved wind 
braces and arching, and of solidity by the massive timber 


framing above the cross-beams The total length of the 
building is r60ft. Of this, 4oft. at the east end is still available 
for its original purpose. The next 4oft. form a sort of great 


vestibule or ante-gallery entered through a porch to the south 
on the low level and having across its centre a flight of oak 
steps got out of old beams msing some 2it. higher than the 
upper terrace, this being chosen as the floor level of the great 
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south wall, and enough old bricks—red and burnt ends 

were thereby collected to complete the crow-stepped west 
gable in diaper work so laid as to be perfectly sympatheti 
with the original work. In the centre of the north wall a 
new chimney with octagon shaft was built. Within, its 
great breast is panelled up to roof level, and above the 
stone fire arch a Jacobean over-mantel occupies a length ot 
nearly r2ft. It is divided by baluster pilasters, support- 
ing a strapwork frieze into five compartments, of which 
the centre is an arcade, and the other four diamond-shaped 
panels, two of them forming cupboard doors—an arrangement 
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hall or gallery, which is 8oft. long and 21ft. wide. To light 
it effectively and at the chosen level new windows had to be 
introduced. The west gable, which was mostly of weather- 
board, was entirely renewed and a great double transomed five- 
light window introduced. The stone is a Kentish rag from 
the Maidstone district, tooled lightly so as to show the deeper 
inequalities of the natural surface. This stone was chosen 
as being of very similar nature to that which Lord Marney 
used for the church tower buttresses, giving rise to the surmise 
that it had been brought by water carriage down the 
Medway, across the sea and up one of the Blackwater creeks. 
Smaller windows of the same character were inserted in the 
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which appears to 
be original. For 
the rest, the great 
room is very simply 
got up, the white- 
washed walls being 
a fitting background 
for pictures 
and tapestry. From 
the house it is 
approached across 
the upper terrace 
and entered 
through a door at 
the north-west 
corner. Near this 
is an entirely 
pleasing piece of 
Francois I. furni- 
ture. It is a great 
bahut or standing 
cupboard about 
7ft. in width 
and the same 
in height. Though 
richly carved, the 
simple form and 
unbroken outline 
give it a look of 
satisfying restraint. 
The anatomy of 
the very varied 
caryatids and 
masks is excellent, 
and the verve of 
the carving of 
swags, scrolls and 
acanthus mouldings 
leaves nothing to 
be desired. Next 
to it is an unusually 
long Charles II. 
seat. It dates 
but very few 
years before the 
James II. chairs 
already mentioned, 
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and has the same 
form for its legs 
and stretchers ; but 
the tops of the 
cabrioles are carved 
as human heads 
and where the two 
scrolls of the 
stretchers meet vig 
nettes of boys face 
each other. Also 
English, but rathe1 
earlier, is a simple 
chest of drawers 
with iron handles 
on a mushroom 
footed stand, dis 
playing the seven 
teenth century love 
of bulbous legs, ot 
which a French 
draw-out table in 
walnut is a_ pre 
eminent example 
having a cluster of 
five legs so shaped 
Many another 
piece well 
worthy of careful 
notice does the gal 
lery contain, and 
again will such be 
found in the ante 
gallery, where 
stands a little cup 
board or chest 

English work ot 
Charles I.’s_ later 
vears—that adopts 
the receding arch 
with chequered 
floor that became 
known to England 
from imported 
Italian cabinets, the 
rest of the decora 
tive scheme being 
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still the applied work and elaborately shaped and _ their associates as of exceptional merit, but rather 


moulded panels that prevailed in his father’s time. as typifying the varied forms and cosmopolitan nature 
All the five pieces last mamed are separately illus- of this most admirably selected and efficiently placed 
trated, not so much because they stand out amid _ collection: H. Avray TIPPING. 





NEW & RARE TREES & SHRUBS. VIL. 


UBUS GIRALDIANUS [The White-stemmed Brambles, Pyracantha angustifolia.—Although this shrub, since its 
of which a considerable number have at various’ introduction, has been commonly known as a “ Cotoneaster,”’ 
times been introduced, have hitherto had, as their _ there is not the least doubt of its generic identity with the weli 
best representative in gardens, Rubus _biflorus, known “ Pyracantha’’ or “ buisson ardent” of the French. 
introduced from the Himalaya in 1818. A second It is proving much more attractive as a wall shrub than appeared 

sort, R. leucodermis, introduced by David Douglas from Western likely when it was first introduced a few years ago, fruiting 
North America in 1829, is also sometimes grown for its blue- very freely and growing luxuriantly. It is quite evergreen, 
white stems. But neither of these, nor any other in cultivation, like the common Pyracantha, but differs from it in its narrower, 
produces so striking an effect, in my opinion, as the Bramble downy leaves. The fruits become a brilliant orange, and on 
we now figure—R. giraldianus, named in honour of Giraldi, sunny winter days make a singularly bright effect. The un- 
an Italian, and one of the intrepid Jesuit priests in Western protected fruits of the common Pyracantha have long since 
China, whence this shrub was introduced by Wilson in 1907. been eaten by birds, but those of this new Chinese species they 





E. J. Wallis RUBUS GIRALDIANUS. Copyright 


A new White-stemmed Bramble from Western China, and the most graceful and effective of this curious group of shrubs. It likes a good loamy soil and 
a situation fully exposed to the sun. Easily increased by means of young plants, which form and take root at the tip of the pendulous branches. 


[The whiteness of its stems, due to a waxy secretion of the bark, leave alone. Our photograph was taken in November; yet now, 
is not more vivid than in R. biflorus, but that species has not three months after, the fruits are still as bright and fresh as they 
the fountain-like grace of the present one, which renders it so _ were then. 


distinct from all the other white-stemmed sorts. It grows about Berberis subcaulialata.— Recent exploration in China has 
seven feet high, and, as will be seen from the picture, the slender, given several new aspects to the genus Berberis. No group 
drooping part of the stem is long enough for the tip to reach the of shrubs, in fact, has had its garden value more enhanced by 
ground. Having reached the soil, the tips form curious thickened new discoveries. This species, introduced towards the end of 


ends there similar to those so frequent in wild British Brambles, _ the last decade, whose fruits we now figure, is allied to the now 
and, taking root, form new plants. Thus there is going to be well known B. Wilsonz, but it is taller and more vigorous. 
no difficulty about propagation. The stems are biennial, and It has the same grey-green leaves about one inch long, broad and 
all those seen in the picture were made during the growing season rounded at the apex, much tapered at the base, and similar pale 
of 1913. Those of 1912 flowered and bore fruit during the past yellow blossoms. The fruits, however, are egg-shaped, not 
summer and were cut away last autumn, just as those in the globular as in B. Wilsone. At first they are of a yellowish 
picture will be in the autumn of 1914. By that time their white- green, but in November become suffused with a most beautiful 
ness has worn off or become dingy, and their removal is essential tinge of pale translucent coral red. Our photograph was taken 
for the winter effectiveness of the shrub. in early December, and the fruits were then in their highest beauty. 
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PYRACANTHA ANGUSTIFOLIA. 


A close ally of the well known Pyracantha, but with somewhat yellower 


fruits. It needs a sunny wall to bring out its beauty, which, however, leaves. 


once developed, lasts from November to March 


The shrub is of graceful habit, making long, arching shoots during 
the summer, and it appears to be very hardy. It is valuable 
in retaining its fruit so late in the season. 

Lonicera Henryi—There is a dearth of really hardy 
evergreen climbing shrubs in gardens, that is to say of real 
climbers, not of ordinary shrubs made to do duty as such on 
walls. It isa class of plants which has been but little augmented 
even from the newly exploited regions of China. The gardens 
of Cornwall and similar places are fortunate in that they have 
the rich and beautiful Chilian flora to draw upon, which gives 
them, for example, Berberidopsis and Lapageria ; but to those 
of us whose lot is cast outside those delectable spots, the Ivy 
and its varieties are as indispensable as ever. Lonicera Henryi, 
introduced by Wilson about 1908, is an evergreen climber of 
vigorous twining growth, and its foliage is of a rich green. One 
cannot say much in praise of its flowers, which are of the 
Honeysuckle shape, but of a dull indeterminate hue between 


purple and _ red. The fruit is more striking, being dark 
purple. Last December, when the photograph was made, the 
plants bore a great crop. Mr. Lewis Harcourt was_ the 
first to flower this Honeysuckle, at Nuneham in t1gio. The 


leaves persist on the twigs over one winter only; by the 
time the plant is in fruit those bearing the fruits are 
without leaves. 

Acanthopanax Henryi..-Recent exploration in Central China 
has added considerably to our knowledge of that curious 





E. J. Wallis. 
LONICERA HENRYI. 


A Honeysuckle from China and Tibet, 
of vigorous growth. It is useful as an 


addition to evergreen climbers, although freely bears Its garden value 
the fruit-bearing branches are leafless fo'iage and black-purple fruits. 


by the time the fruit is ripe 





acquiring their most effective colouring (coral red) as late as November 





ACANTHOPANAX 


A new shrub from Central China, easily cultivated in 
ordinary soil, and easily increased by the seeds it so 
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SUBCAULIALATA, 








One of a new group of Chinese Barberries distinguished by their sinall grey-green 


This is not at all notable for its flowers, but its fruits are remarkable for 





group of shrubs, Acanthopanax. They are allies of the Ivy 
and of the Aralias, and are chiefly notable for the globular, 
closely packed clusters of black-purple or ink-coloured fruits. 
Both in colour and arrangement there is, as our illustration 
shows, a close similarity with the Ivy. The photograph was 
taken in December, by which time the leaves had mostly fallen ; 
but in summer the foliage is quite handsome, the leaves being 
composed of five leaflets radially arranged, and each two to 
four inches long. Wilson sent home seeds during his first journey 
in China in 1901. While it has no striking beauty, it is worth 
growing for its fruits, which remain long on the shrub and add 
to the interest of one’s garden at the season when it is most 
needed. 

Celastrus articulatus. While many of our ornamental 
fruit-bearing shrubs and climbers are extremely attractive, 
their beauty is often short-lived, either through the depredations 
of birds or the natural decay and fall of the fruits. This 
Celastrus is not only very beautiful in fruit, but remains so 
during at least three months, and those the gloomiest months 
of the year. It is a very vigorous deciduous climber, reaching 
ultimately thirty to forty feet in height. During summer it 
is richly leafy, its leaves being roundish and two to five inches 


wide. It has no beauty of flower, the blossoms being small and 
green. rhe fruit is at first green, globose, and about the size of 


a pea; but when mature the outer covering bursts into three 
divisions and then is revealed their golden vellow inner surface 





Copyright 
CELASTRUS ARTICULATUS. 


HENRYI. 


A deciduous climber, introduced from North-East 
Asia, and one of the most richly coloured of any 
lies in its handsome when in fruit It thrives in loamy soil, and likes 
Likes a loamy soil a sunny position. One of the handsomest of 


climbers in midwinter. 
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and the shining scarlet-coated seeds within. Our illustration 
does not, of course, suggest their colour beauty, but it shows the 
abundance of the fruits Introduced thirty years ago, this 
climber remains unaccountably rare in gardens. The best 
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support for it is a decrepit tree. Birds appear to eat its fruits 
only when pressed by hunger, and it makes usually about th: 
gayest of winter pictures during November, December and 
January. W. J. Bean, 





HUNTING SINNERS. 


” OW various are : EF ne 
< t ol Po “ 
the motives that eo > x 
bring men to the Sn ¢ 


covert side. 

Some for the 
ride out, others for the ride 
home, some to get away from 
their wives, some for health, 
and a few—to hunt.” So 
wrote ‘ Surtees,” and to 
these might well be added 
“and some to spoil the sport 
of others.”’ The hunting field 
is nothing if not democratic 
and is open to everybody and 
anybody. In the modern 
crowded hunting field one 
“bumps up against ’’—liter- 
ally—all manners (some of 
them very bad!) and condi- 
tions of men and women: 
and so perhaps it is not 
astonishing to find how small 
a percentage of these hunting 
people know that by com- 
mitting many breaches of eti- 
quette and breaking many of 
the unwritten laws of fox-hunt- 
ing they spoil the sport of not 


only those few who do know, THE MAN WHO «NEVER 


but of themselves as well. 

Among the comparatively harmless sinners, of course, 
there is the individual who boasts that he never takes 
out a flask, but takes very good care to empty many 
of those of his friends. A more harmful person is the 








) , 


DISTURBING THE COVERT. 


sportswoman with the kicking 
horse addressed by the genial 
Master in the midst of his 
hounds, “Is he all right ?” 
‘Better than ever he was. 
How kind of you to ask. 
Don’t you think he’s looking 
well!”’ An aggravating sin- 
ner is the friend who, when 
you have been up to your 
ankles in mud in a gate- 
way to open the gate, gal- 
lops through with the words 
“ T’'ll just pop on to keep ’em 
in view.”” But besides these 
there are a host of men, keen 
and ardent sportsmen, who 
are the best of good fellows, 
hard and fearless riders, good 
horsemen and horse-masters, 
and anxious to do the right 
thing, but just fail to be good 
men to hounds through want 
of knowledge. 

In the eyes of many 
such as_ these there is 
nothing flagrantly wrong in 
going to a covert which is 
probably the first draw of 
the day, instead of going to 
the meet. But a moment’s 
consideration, by those who know, will show what real 
harm there can be in this act. The very sound of voices 
and horses’ hoofs will put a good fox on his legs and away. 
Further, if one man is playing this game there are probably 


CARRIES A FLASK.” 
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five or six, these walking round the edge of the covert and the road at all. ‘‘ Hounds, gentlemen, please! Let’s have 
so foiling the ground. The fox, if there is one left in the a hound or two; it makes the thing look so much better,”’ 
covert when hounds are put in, may quite probably break as Will Dale used to say; and really to a great number it 
covert over this foiled ground ; and hounds, instead of being appears that the hounds are looked upon in this light. As 
long as there are ten or twelve 
couple on that is enough for 
our hard-riding “ anxious ”’ 
friends. They do not pause to 
think about Ruler or Bachelor, 
who are among some five or six 
couple cut off by the crowd 
that they are leading through 
the gateway, and who will not 
be there with their fine noses 
to carry the line over a nasty 
piece of plough which the fox 
has crossed three fields ahead, 
or to take it down the road at 
the first, and critical,check, and 
so make or mar the hunt, or ot 
Day Dream, who would turn 
with the fox, while the driving 
young ones have flashed ove1 
the line by half a field. 


Where the tallows are dry, where 
manure has been spread, 
With a storm in the air, with the 
ground like a stone, 
When we're all in a muddle, beat, 
bafiled and blown : 
See! Bachelor has it Bill, let him 
alone 
Speak to it * Bachelor. 
Go ark to him! ‘Ark.” 


Wuyte MeLtvitis 





“ TALLY-HO! BACK.” 


able to settle immediately on his line, will have to be held One moment more and Bachelor, Ruler or Day Dream would 


right over this foiled area before they can own the line. have been there in time to make the hunt at the critical 
And at this moment, when it is so extremely essential moment. 

that hounds be given plenty of room, both for those that The hunting-crop, no doubt, is a relic of the days of 

are out of covert to “ fling” themselves and hit the line, — trencher-fed packs, when hounds were kennelled at the houses 


and for those that are not to get to the pack, do we so often or stables of the several members of the Hunt, and this 
see the over-zealous 
and over - anxious 
members of the field 
pushing close on to 
hounds’ backs, and 
leading on others 
: behind to ride over 
and cut off any tail 
hounds coming out of 
covert. ‘‘ Those who 
know” may say: 
“What is the Field- 
Master doing all this 
time?” There are 
some Field - Masters 
who have that gift 
and power of keeping 
these over - zealous 
members of the field 
in their right places, 
but in the huge ma- 
jority of Hunts there 
is no such paragon. 
My father always 
told me, ‘“ Never 
jump into a road till 
hounds have a line 
out.” Ejither very 
few fathers tell their 
sons this, or the sons 
do not heed their 
fathers’ advice. As 
every man_ with 
knowledge of hunting 
is aware, a check on 
a road is a critical 
moment for both 
hounds and _ hunts- 
man. Scent on a 
road is seldom good. THE KICKER. 
A fox runs a road quite 
as frequently as he crosses it ; and if it is the case that the instrument—as, indeed, it was in those days, with its iron 
fox has run the road, eight or ten yards, or even less, horsemen crook and embossed stick—-was necessary to keep hounds 
in it at this moment will foil what little scent there may be, from mischief during the journey to and from the meet 
and, indeed, in some cases stop hounds from getting down But fashion having decreed that this crop with a thong is 
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de rigueur with the modern hunting costume, there 1s every 
reason to be careful of the use of it. The crook, of course, 
is a most necessary instrument with which to open and hold 
open gates; but the thong may do untold harm if used by 
one who does not know. The best intentioned man in the 
world, and with every desire to help the huntsman, may put 
the whip across a young hound who happens to be late out of 
covert or cut off from the pack. This young hound may 
never forget this, and probably ever afterwards be afraid 
and shy of coming through the horses, for fear of a repetition 
of this “touch of the thong.’ Most Hunts have enough 
whippers-in and second horsemen to do all the guiding of 
hounds that is required, and unless specially asked by the 
huntsman to turn hounds or stop them, the best place for 
the thong is in the hand. Further, if a man ts asked to get 
round the hounds and stop and put them on, how much more 
businesslike is he that does get round them and drive 
them on to the huntsman by tapping his saddle-flap or boot, 
without getting up their heads, than he who gets into the 
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middle of them and cracks his whip, maybe with some diffi- 
culty on a kicking horse, thereby driving hounds with their 
heads in the air anywhere but towards the huntsman ? 

Watch the man with knowledge who knows the fox is 
beat in a thick hedgerow. He goes back to a gate or gap 
in the hedge and sits there looking, not talking or smoking 
in case ‘“‘ Charlie ’’ slips back, which, if he does, he holds up 
his hat to let the huntsman know, and says nothing. Watch 
him when he sees the fox “‘ stone cold,” threading the hedge 
two fields to the left of hounds. Quietly but quickly he 
goes to the huntsman and without pointing tells him exactly 
where he last saw the fox. This to give whatever credit 
there may be, not to himself, but to the huntsman. 

One word, brother sportsmen, to the man who holds open 
the gate. ‘“‘ Thank you” does not cost much, and who knows 
but that it may not be the farmer whose very land we are 
riding over doing us this act of courtesy ? But whoever it 
is—labourer, tramp, farmer or second horseman—it is an 
act of courtesy and deserves to be treated as such. 





LITERATURE. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 

OR several vears past the reading world has been 
inundated with studies of questionable women 
who have figured in history. Most of these pro- 
ductions have been dull and harmless. They 
reveal the fact that to the stupid writer the most 

piquant material is of no avail. Nor is the commonplace 
at all relieved by the choice of characters notorious in history 
But this criticism will not apply to the book of the brothers 
de Goncourt, Madame Du Barry (Long), which has just 
been rendered into English by a translator who 
to be anonymous. At this time of day the weaknesses, 
as well as the strength, of Edmond and Jules de Goncourt 
are well known They are admirably exhibited in this 
biography. Madame du Barry counts for little in history. 
Compared to that of Madame de Pompadour, her life is but 
‘the senseless dream of a woman of pleasure,’’ and amply 
justifies the other scornful phrases of the bitter brotherhood. 
Yet the tale has a very human interest. No really just man 
can blame Madame du Barry for being what she was. Her 
arrival in this world was probably as unwelcome as that 
of most of those who by unintentional irony are called 
‘natural children.”’ She inherited no morality and knew 
of none. When her mother was hard-up she sent her girl 
to be maid at such places as a gambling house and a millinery 
shop—places of much the same character in the eighteenth 
century. Before Du Barry appeared on the scene she had 
gone through every kind of amorous adventure. He was 
nicknamed the “ Roué,”’ and had taken the title by excess 
in every kind of debauchery. Of Irish extraction, he 
resembled in some respects Thackeray’s mock hero, Barry 
Lindon. Thus Jeanne was soiled and sated before her first 
meeting with Louis XV. Yet she had self-control and wisdom 
enough not only to attract and fascinate him, but to obtain 
an influence that lasted to the day of his death. That she 
did so was of ill omen to the nation. Of Englishwomen, 
Nell Gwyn is her nearest representation ; she had the same 
wasteful ways, the same warm heart. 

rhe greatness of the book is achieved by the manner in 
which the authors bring out in their chronicle the various 
sides of Madame du Barry’s character. She was not only a 
plebeian, but a plebeian of the gutter, and no sooner did she 
feel herself secure with Louis than she relapsed into the 
language and conduct of her earliest surroundings : 


chooses 


Emboldened by their license, say the Messieurs de Goncourt, the 
Du Barry, abandoning through familiarity her fine airs and the position in 
which good-fortune had p!aced her, shook off the mask she wore as Favourite, 
of former days, and from her mouth burst forth the 
language of her protégée, And the roofs 


of Versailles, astonished and filled with shame, had to listen to a woman 


became “ La Lange" 
Madame la Loque, the fishwoman 


sddressing a King of France in the language of the gutter 


They go on to point out, with the precision for which they 
were famed, that the Du Barry in those days discredited 
everything that she approached, everything that touched her. 
She was for ever “ lessening and lowering to her own tone 
and her own level the institutions, the traditions, the qualities, 
and even the State measures of the French Monarchy.” 
She was also a most extraordinary spendthrift. There 
was no bitterness, no hatred in her disposition, but she gave 
foolishly and wantonly to all those who surrounded her. 


The four volumes of accounts purchased by the National 





Library are a revelation of her power of spending money 
On one occasion she gave Lekain a costume in the Greek 
style and a costume in the Roman style, which together 
cost £4,408. There is an entry on April 4th, 1774, which 
gives the price of a cane knob as £546 gs. M. le Roi made 
a calculation to show that Madame du Barry spent in 
all the equivalent of twelve and a-half millions of 
English money. 

After the death of Louis XV. we see another side of 
the picture. Edmond and Jules de Goncourt described 
horrible things with intense realism, and the end of Louis XV. 
is chronicled with a minuteness that makes the book at this 
point most painful reading. Conscience had begun to 
awaken three or four years before his death, and yet the 
bonds of the flesh were not severed nor were his passions con- 
quered. With all his new superstition, he clung to the Du 
Barry, even though listening to the prophet-like utterances 
of the Abbé de Beauvais. This ecclesiastic, against what 
appeared to be every worldly interest, denounced the King and 
the Court and the Du Barry herself in language there was no 
mistaking. Yet when complaint was made to Louis, he 
refused to take any action, saying that the Abbé de Beauvais 
was only doing his business. The King’s illness was the 
dreadful one of smallpox, and one could wish that this part 
of the book had been written with more reticence. There is 
nothing gained by portraying death in its loathesomest form. 
Of course, the event meant the end of the reign of Du Barry. 
It meant other things as well, for while the Court had been 
devoting itself to pleasure, French people were working their 
passions up to that climax which led to the scenes of the 
Revolution. Madame du Barry, after the death of her 
Royal lover, had the experience of a real love affair of her own. 
In this she figures with a beautiful pathos, and even reticence 
and modesty. Her letters, which have been preserved, are 
written with a tenderness and delicacy which read as though 
the stories of her earlier manners had been, to say the least 
exaggerated. But her new hero, Louis-Hercule-Timoléon de 
Cossé-Brissac, was doomed to be one of the first victims of 
the Revolution. The sincerity of Madame du Barry's 
affection is best proved by the magnanimity of her dealing 
with De Brissac’s daughter. The story is well known of the 
priest who offered to get a way of escape for her if she would 
sign an order to her banker for the necessary sum ; but she 
insisted that not herself, but the Duchesse de Mortemart, 
daughter of De Brissac, should be assisted—a beautiful and 
noble act of self-sacrifice, in the words of the authors. One 
does not care to underrate so fine an action, and yet the 
cowardice which she eventually showed at the scaffold forces 
the conclusion that she had not at that time realised the 
tragic gravity of her situation. When sentence of death was 
passed on her, her plebeian nature made itself very manifest. 
The ladies of the aristocracy faced the tribunals of the Revolu- 
tion and the infuriated mobs of Paris with high and undaunted 
courage. They mounted the scaffold as though going to 
amartyrdom. But the woman from the gutter was incapabl 
of this loftiness of mind. She gave away those who had been 
friends, she told where her treasures were hidden in the vain 
thought of purchasing her life, and when the inevitable hour 
of execution came, she shrieked and threw herself about 
more like an insensate animal than a human being. Such 
are the characteristics displaved in this tragedy of human 
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life. The biography has the colour, movement and _ veri- 
similitude of those unprecedented times and people. 


NOVELS. 


Garden Oats, by Alice Herbert. (The Bodley Head.) 

IN Garden Oats, Mrs. Alice Herbert has drawn a refreshingly natural and clever 
p.cture of a young girl. With considerable skill and loving-kindness the 
environment of Olive Latimer is brought home to us; the dead mother, 
with her mid-Victorian upbringing and Puritanical renunciation of worldly 
pomps, having almost as deep an effect upon the unfolding of the budding 
young life as have the conscientious aunts with their talk of ‘ the Brethren,” 
mingled with a rigorous yet tender severity. Little slight sketches of various 
minor characters, each taking his or her part in forming the woman that is 
to be, have their place in the narrative, which is charmingly simple, youth- 
fully eager and expectant. These sketches bring their prototypes before us 
with the actuality of a real recollection shared by their creator with us. It 
is a delightful book, lightly and yet surely showing the mind and heart of 
woman in the making. 

The Marriage Contract, by Joseph Keating. (Hutchinson.) 

THE light cynicism of Mr. Joseph Keating’s attack upon a woman of easy 
morality, who has yet the domestic and philanthropic virtues, at first induces 
an impression of a tolerance equal to, if not overshadowing, that of Mrs 
Caro Griffyth’s, his secondary heroine, and a character of less worth than 
Delia Quest. Mr. Keating gives us the facts of Delia’s inconsequent faithless- 
ness with a clever avoidance of offence which earns our gratitude; yet it 
is a moot point whether they would have been less distasteful to us than the 
crude moral ethics of Caro and Delia when the pair discuss their respective 
attitudes towards freedom and pleasure. That such women exist, selfish, 
unmora], generous in a fashion, pitiful in another, is indisputable; but we 
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should not have felt the author's efforts were excused by his skilful portraiture 
had there not been an underlying purpose of some seriousness to account 
for his careful analysis of this particular marriage contract. That purpose 
makes itself felt halfway through the book when, almost imperceptibly, 
we see the trend of events towards the quick approach of a day of reckoning 
that has in it none of the conventional attributes that generally disguise the 
suggestiveness of a like situation. We have to thank Mr. Keating for a slight 
tale where a nimble and satirical wit makes free with his problem with so 
much seeming superficiality that not until the book is laid down do we realis« 
the acumen underlying the conclusions and deductions with which he has 
left us 


The Making of an Englishman, by W. L. George. (Constabl 
and Co.) 
MR. W. L. GEORGE has set himself a difficult task in this study of an 
Anglicised Frenchman. The novel is one that stands out as a noteworthy 
piece of delicate and skilful work, analytical, self-conscious, yet strong) 
conceived and executed rhe character of Lucien Cadoresse is a contra 
dictory one; a Frenchman in every sense when first he comes to the home 
of the bourgeois Hooper family and there meets Maud Hooper—the slangy 
vain, coquettish, vulgar product of her time and class—he desires above all 
things to become an Englishman. This desire he believes he has realised 
at the novel’s close ; and it is the course of extraordinarily acute and searching 
analysis through which he passes that primarily engages Mr. George’s atten 


tion in his study of the character of Cadoresse. It cannot be denied that this 
analysis is at times cruel in its fidelity, its ruthless cynicism; but the book 
is not written to please. It is a brilliant piece of portraiture, hard, strong 
and sure; if sombre with that deep shadow that lies on the darker side ot 


the mercurial Latin temperament, there is in it no tragedy other than that ot 
the clash of opposing individualities to which, rightly or wrongly, the author 
has given a significant prominence in determining the action of his book 





ON THE 


By Horace HvuTCHINSON 


FIFTY YEARS OF GOLF—II.: THE WEAPONS OF 
THE SEVENTIES. 

OU could not travel about with golf clubs in the seventies 
without exciting the wonder and almost the suspicions 
of all who saw such strange things: I am not quite 
sure that you would not excite almost equal wonder if 
you were to travel now with a set of clubs such as we 
used then. In the seventies, and in my own teens, | 

was laboriously, and with rigid economy, working my way to the 
possession of a variety of wooden clubs such as it would puzzle 
the modern golfer even to name. There was the driver or play- 
club—that is understood. Then there was the long spoon, the 
mid-spoon and the short spoon: they may be understood also 
But then, besides, between the driver and the long spoon, making 
such a nice gradation that it was really hardly to be distinguished, 
came what was called the “‘ grass ”’ or “‘ grassed ’’’ club. | hardly 
know which was the right name. The idea, I think, was that, 
being almost of the driver’s length and suppleness, but with the 
face not quite so vertical, it could be better used when the ball 
was lying on the grass—not teed. At the same time, we used 
to talk of a club being “‘ grassed ’’ with the technical meaning 
of having its face set back a little. So I hardly knew what the 
right nomenclature was, nor does it matter. This “ grassed ”’ 
or “ grass ’’ club was rather a refinement ; it was only the golfer 
who was quite determined to have no gap in his armour that 
would carry it; but the three spoons were almost de rigueur. 
No self-respecting golfer could well be without them. 
THE EXTINCT BAFFY. 

It may surprise the student of history not to find the 
“ baffy ’’ put down in the list; but, as a matter of fact, the 
baffy had passed out of common use by this date. A few men of 
the old school, as Sir Robert Hay, continued to play it to admira- 
tion, but the genius of young Tommy Morris had already initiated 
a whole school of disciples into the mode of approaching with 
iron clubs, so that the baffy was out of vogue. The professionals 
that came from the North to visit us at Westward Ho! as well 
as our resident, Johnnie Allan himself, were all followers and 
exponents of the relatively new mode of jabbing the ball up to 
the hole with the iron clubs and with a great divot of turf sent 
hurtling into the air after the ball. Thus the green was 
approached ; and up to just about the date of which I am writing, 
the subsequent operations of holing out were always performed 
with a wooden putter. There was also a weapon known as the 
driving putter, which was just like the ordinary putter, save 
that its shaft was longer and more supple. It became, in fact, 
very nearly a short-shafted driver, and its special purpose was 
to drive a low ball against the wind when there was no bunker 
to carry. Of iron clubs there were the cleek, the iron and the 
niblick. It was even then possible to go into the niceties of 
driving-iron and lofting-iron, but many a golfer thought his set 
perfect and complete with a single iron for all purposes 

NO MASHIE AND NO BRASSEY. 

Now, you will see from this list both what supertluities 
of wooden clubs it held, according to modern notions, and also 
what essential instruments, to our present thinking, were 
lacking. There was no such club as a mashie. Young Tommy, 


GREEN. 


AND BERNARD DARWIN. 


ever an innovating genius, is credited with being the first to 
use the niblick for lofting approaches, but the niblick of thos« 
days was peculiarly ill adapted to such delicate uses. It was 
very small and very cup-shaped in its head. The head was only 
a very little larger in diameterthan the ball. Therefore it required 
extreme accuracy to hit the ball rightly with it and avoid that 
disastrous error of ‘‘ piping ’’—hitting the ball with the hose 
of which many of us have been many a time guilty with clubs 
whose relative breadth and length of blade make such error 
far less pardonable. The recognised club for the approach 
stroke was the iron, the ordinary ‘‘ maid-of-all-work ”’ iron, 
unless you were one of those extra particular people who had 
two grades of iron \nd another conspicuous absentee from 
the list is the brassey. Such a club was not known, but | can 
remember that about this day I became the proud owner of 
a club just then coming into vogue under the name of the wooden 
niblick. Its head, made of wood, was very short, like that of 
the iron niblick, for the purpose of fitting into ruts It was the 
original of the brassey, for the idea of a rut suggested the idea 
of a road. There were more roads then than now in proportion 
to the rest of the golfing hazards in the world—as at Blackheath, 
Wimbledon and Musselburgh. And the purpose of the brass 
on the club’s sole was to protect it from the stones, etc., of the 
road when used for play off such unfriendly surface. rhe brassey 
was just the wooden niblick with a sole of brass, and as all wooden 
niblicks began to be brazen upon the sole their very name passed 
into oblivion, and that of brassey superseded it 


THE PARENT OF ALL IRON PUTTERS. 


I have written here of all putters being of wood; and so 
they were. But somewhere, at some time, some _ inspired 
craftsman of the mystery of Tubal Cain must have bethought 
him, even before this, of making a putter of iron, for the following 
reason. In the old Iron Hut at Westward Ho! on days when 
the rain kept us in and the time hung heavy, we used to solace 
its tedium bv bringing out our clubs from their lockers and 
trying to do a deal with each other, whether by exchange o1 
by sale and purchase, and during one of these barterings an 
utterly unknown weapon was brought out with the rest 
of his bundle by a young Scot of the name of Lamont, 
brother of that Major Lamont, as he now is, who still lives 
at Westward Ho! and to whom I owe a great deal 
of the golf that I picked up as a boy. He was the Lamont of 
Ardlamont, the estate in the Mull of Cantyre, which came into 
fame in consequence of a certain notorious criminal prosecution 
in the Scottish courts. The strange weapon which this younger 
brother of his unearthed on that day of rain was, though we 
hardly knew then how to name it, an iron putter. It was 
inches deep in rust. Nevertheless, as I handled it I liked the 
feel of it. I gave for it, in exchange, an old and much-mended 
spoon, and it was that iron putter which I have used for forty 
years since, which has been copied countless times, of which 
the replicas are in many hands and many lands, and one copy 
of which, adorned and glorified, used to lic, and may so lie still 
for all I know, on the table on the occasion of the dinners of the 
Match Dining Club. At that first date of its resurrection 
(Mr. Lamont could give no account of how it came to his 
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possession) it was greeted with unhallowed laughter, and so, too, 
whenever | brought it out to putt with it But I used to be 
rather a good putter as a boy, and that club is still the best 
balanced (though its old shaft has been broken and the new 
one is k that ever came out of a club-maker’s shop, 
| soon changed those sounds of derision at its appearance 
into a more respectful form of greeting That was the first iron 
putter ever seen in the West, and I believe it to have been the 
virtual parent of every iron putter that ever has been seen since 


s good 


and 


THE BREAKING OF HEADS. 


It was the wooden age of golf clubs, as of battleships, and 
| hope the wood of our ships was better seasoned than that of 
our clubs. Shafts, as a 
rule were of hickory 
then, as now, though we 
made strange experi 
ments of ash, of lance 
wood, ol greenheart 
ind divers species For 
the hard balls of 
days you had 
a certain soitness in 
the heads of the wooden 
clubs which is not 
with the resi 
lent rubber-cored balls 


thos« 
to have 


wanted 


Beech was the wood 
for the heads, though 
apple and other kinds 
were tried but beech 
and of a soft quality at 
that, drove the most 
kindly And if a man 
were at all a_ hard 
hitter, and hada fit of 


heeling or toeing, the 
head of the club 
sure very soon to show 


was 


a crack across it, which 
would spread wider at 
each successive mishit 
And even if you kept 
hitting the ball dead 
centre '’ every time, a 
hole in the club-face 
would gradually be 
worn out by that re 
peated hitting, es 
pecially if the ground 
were wet and the grass 


long Then we used to 
go to Johnnie Allan to 
have him put in a 
leather face, that is to 
say, a patch of leather 


where the face was 
worn, and this would 
drive just as well 


except it got sodden 
with wet, as the original 
wood So, with so 
many of the _ clubs 
made of wood, and not 
always, like the butter 


used by the Mad 
Hatter for watch- 
greasing, the tbest 
wood, and the balls 
so hard and stony of 
impact, it 1S no 
wonder that golf was 
rather an expensive 
game for a boy whose 


shillings were not 


many Though the ball 
only cost a_ shilling 
while the modern ball 
costs. half - a - crown 
the club - smashing 


abilities of the shilling’s 
worth made it a 
much dearer ball, to say nothing of the longer life of the half- 
crowner! And just about this date they introduced a novelty 
in the balls also—the ‘‘ hammering,’’ as we used to call it, that 
is to say, the nicking or marking of the ball’s surface, being 
done by indentations engraved in the metal moulds in which 
the balls were This obviated all that labour of 

hammering’ the nicks in by hand which was the ancient 
fashion. Yet it was a while before these ‘‘ machine-hammered ”’ 


THE LORD 


cast 


balls, as we called them, found general favour with the golfing 
public, certain conservatives asserting that the ‘“ hammering’ 
was essential to the right, tempering of the stuff of the ball, 
while others, like that great little man, Jamie Anderson, then 
at the top of his fame, confessed, with a perfect knowledge that 


the reason strike ”’ 


was only subjective, that he could na’ 
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soon 
golfing 


learned to strike it, 
story sufficiently 
H. G. H. 


a machine - hammered ball. He 


however, as the further course ol 


testified 


NEW GREENS AT RYE. 
I HAVE just spent a most tempestuous wet k-end at Rye and seen the 
two new putting greens that will be ready for the Oxford and Cambridge 
golfers when they play their match there in April. The first green is, indeed, 


ready now It has been extended some little distance to the left, so that 
there is quite a new and interesting region in which the hole can be cut, and 
furthermore, there is now no danger of quite a good second shot finding a 
The other change is at the tenth, where there 
Not only 


become 


hopeless doom in a cart-rut 
is an entirely fresh green made immediately beyond the old one 
does the ho'e thus 
longer and it needed 
length—but a _ practically 
new and formidable hazard 
now springs into existence 
The whin bushes and stone 
heaps into which one so 
frequently tops at the 
eleventh, are close at the 
back of this new green, so 
that an over bold approach 
will entail the spikiest and 
f niblick 


furthermore, a 


stoniest < shots 


There is, 


small but rapacious pot- 


bunker which has _ been 


made to guard the left- 


hand edge of the new 
green; on the right, of 
course, there is the hard 


high road. The hole never 
was an easy one, and it is 
going to be quite difficult, 
more especially if there is a 
nice strong wind blowing 
the ball out of bounds, such 
when 


as I hope to see 


Oxford meets Cambridge 


LORD READING. 
Generally and respect- 
fully speaking, the Judicial 
Bench has not hitherto 
a golfing point 
of view, a_ particularly 
but it has lately 


been, from 


strong one, 
considerable rein- 
forcements. Both Mr. Jus- 
tice Atkin and Mr. Justice 
Astbury are 


received 


golfers, the 
former being one of the 
most familiar objects in the 
Aberdovey, 
addition we 
Lord Chief 
Justice a golfer who will 


landscape at 
and now in 
have in the 


greatly stremgthen the 
judicial team 
fact speaks 

Lord Reading’s 
plays most of it at Swinley 


One simple 
eloquently of 
golf ; he 


Forest, and if a golfer can 
play at Swinley he can play 
anywhere, for there is hardly 
a more difficult course to 
be found either inland or 
by the sea. 


BEECH HEADS FOR 
THE GUTTY MATCH. 


1 am 


something 


reminded by 
that Mr. Hut- 
chinson has written that 


we shall soon see some 


beech heads again, thos¢ 
heads which used to crack 
up the nose or across the 
JUSTICE. heel or their 
faces reduced to a state of 


would have 
pulp by one wet day, just at the moment when we were sure to be driving 
beautifully with that particular club and with no other. Already James 
Braid has got his beech heads ready for the gutty ball test which is to take 
place in April. He has not yet had any practice with the gutty, but has 
been hitting the rubber-cored ball with these beech heads, I believe quite 
I do not know whether for the purpose of hitting the gutty 
I have been 


successfully. 
the players will have clubs any heavier than their usual ones. 
informed by one who should certainly know that the average wooden club 
is very perceptibly lighter nowadays than it was in gutty days, but I 
have conducted no experiments to see if it be true. As far as my own personal 
experience goes, it is not true, and the old clubs with which I used to hit 
the gutty are decidedly smaller and lighter than those I use to-day ; but one 
instance proves nothing at all, and I fancy that generally speaking, my 
informant was right. B. D 
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WILD COUNTRY LIFE. 


ae 


A. Brook THE 
PHOTOGRAPHING JUMPING SALMON. 
UR correspondent, who sent us the two photographs 
of jumping salmon shown on this page, writes 
as follows: ‘‘ The first heavy flood in October 
brings the salmon up the river to their spawning 
grounds, and it was during such a flood that thes« 
photographs were taken. On October 29th I had a 
message from a water-bailiff to say that the salmon were jump- 
ing and that I must bring my camera on the first fine day. The 
following Friday I cycled to the weir, a distance of fifteen miles, 
meeting the keeper on the way. When we reached the weir, 
there was no sign of any fish moving. However, I focussed the 
weir and waited. The constant movement of the white foam 
was very trying to the eyes, and quite twenty-five minutes 
elapsed before a fish jumped. 
THE TOAD’S RESURRECTION DAY. 

In Country Lire for November 15th, 1913, there was an 
account in ‘‘Notes and Queries,” of the awakening of 
the toads and frogs from their wintet sleep. A_ corre- 
spondent writes us from the Philippines, it is so different 
from what happens in this country (Philippines). Here the 





1 Brook. 


OVER 





BEGINNING 


THE 





OF THE LEAP. Copyright 
Sunday 
January 11th, 1914, was the coldest day in Manila since 1871 
ahr.) 
so that hibernation in the proper sense of the word does not tak« 
place, but instead the frogs and the toads have a dry 
sleep, which ends at the arrival of the first typhoon of the season 
usually in the second half of the month of May rhe first few 
typhoons bring with them abundant rain, sometimes as much 
as 8in. and gin. falling in a day, and on one occasion in I9gI! 
$599in. were registered in one day, so that all the low-lying 
tracks of country are covered with water, and when the wate1 
has soaked into the ground the awakening takes place, and with 
one accord the frogs come forth and delight the world with their 
music, which is so loud as to drown the noise of the electri 
cars as they go thundering down the streets R. E. B 


temperature never falls to anything like freezing point 


and the minimum temperature was 14°5deg. C. or 58'1deg 


scason 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
BATS FLYING BY DAY 
To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lirt 
Sir,—lI have been advised to write to you to ask whether you or any of your 


correspondents can give me any information on the subject of “‘ Day-bats 


WEIR. 


Copyright 
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bor two or three summers in succession, in the middle of the most sunny after 
noons, we noticed a bat hawking over our lawn, apparently quite happily, 
among the martins and swallows. Then for a year or two it disappeared ; 
but last summer I saw one, not in the same place, but about one hundred 
yards off, at 10 a.m. on a bright day. It was circling in an open space between 
tall trees. I do not think I saw it more than once. To the ordinary eye 
both looked like the bats we have in plenty at the orthodox hours. We have 
both large and small kinds, and this, I should say, was the small kind, but 
in such a different light it is not easy to compare. My husband says he 


believes there is a special variety that prefers daylight, but I have not been 
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able to find anything about them in any book to which I have access.— 
Mary S. Durr. 

[There is no species of bat native to this country which has the regular 
habit of flying in broad daylight, but it is not at all unusual to see one, 
especially the Pipistrelle, doing so. At this time of the year you may often 
see a bat flying in the daytime ; it has been awakened by a sunny day from 
its long winter s'eep, and comes out (presumab'y) in search of food. When 
you see them in the summer time flying at midday, it probably means that 
they have been disturbed by a rat or a bird, or in some other way 
Occasionally it happens that bats fly in the daytime Ep 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE LABOURERS’ HOLIDAY IN THE NORTH 
To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lirt 
SIR I read with great interest in Country Lire your articles on the half- 
holiday question in the North. I am a farmer in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the Learmonths, and I entirely disagree with your opinion that the 
three farmers——-Mr. Davidson, Mr. Brown and Mr. Mo!e—should have their 
names emblazoned on the roll of honour. I consider that the above farmers 
had no moral right to make such a vast change in the system of hiring 
servants without having the opinion of their fellow-farmers on the subject 
They called a meeting (?); but I have only heard of one other farmer, 
except themselves, being invited to attend. In my opinion the proper course 
to take was to have called a public meeting, and have there discussed the 
matter, with the object of coming to a general agreement as to the terms on 
which workpeople should be hired for next year. As a result of the mis- 
guided step on the part of Messrs. Davidson, Brown and Mole chaos reigns ; 
there is no general agreement, and servants are being hired on all sorts of 
different terms as regards holidays and wages, especially the former, which 
is bound to cause dissatisfaction in the coming year to both parties. I may 
point out that the Learmonth farmers are not such philanthropists as some 
people make out They are taking from their workers half an hour five 
days a week and one hour on the sixth day, which equa!s three and a half 
hours, and they are royally presenting them with four and a half hours’ 
holiday, the four and a half hours being inclusive of twenty minutes allowed 
for teatime, therefore they are giving their workers the large amount of 
twenty minutes per week holiday If one takes into consideration the weeks 
on which an established holiday occurs (when the workers do not receive 
their half-ho'iday) then the benefit, 


as he who runs may read,” is practically 
nil. Some of us are giving our servants a half-ho!iday from May 12th until 
harvest starts, others from the time the turnip seed is sown until harvest, 
both with added holidays in the winter-time, our working hours being in no 
way added to to provide this holiday. The Learmonth servants do not 
consider their masters benefactors They now see they have been led into a 
bargain from which they stand to gain nothing. In fact, another “ ninepence 
for fourpence."’ Rumour whispers, here in the North, that several landlords 
have asked their tenants to grant the agricultural half-ho'iday. They have 
coyly advertised the fact! Rumour, we know, is a “lying jade”; but 
still she whispers, ‘ Shall we soon see their hands stretched forth to grasp 
the Parliamentary laurels ?"’ Personally, I should gladly give my servants 
more holidays than I have done for the coming year, but under the present 
conditions of agriculture it is impossible. Let the Government devise some 
scheme whereby the farmers are able to realise better prices for stock and 
crops, then we shall be in a position to do this. The half-holiday all the 
year round would cost most farmers up here, who nearly all farm from 600 
to 1,000 acres of land, from {150 to {200 per annum. I am certain that none 
of us are in a position to afford this rhe “ progressive "’ Learmonths are 
well known Lord Grey, I understand (if I am wrong I shall be glad if he 
will correct me), farmed West Learmonth on a co-operative system—the 
servants shared in the profits as well as enjoyed a half-holiday. I understand 
that this scheme died an early death. It would be interesting to hear why 
neither Lord Grey nor his workmen cared to continue the partnership, and 
whence the “ progression” so talked about. Trusting you will find space 
to insert this letter in your valuable paper.—O. L. M 

Our correspondent in the same breath says the labourers have got 
nothing, and complains of the cost to the farmers of a holiday. But surely 
he is kicking against the pricks. If the shopboy why not the ploughman. 
Coldstream, the adjacent small town or large village, has its half-holiday, 
so has Berwick, the market town.—Ep 


ANCIENT AUTOGRAPHS 
To tHe Eprtor or “ Country Lire.’ 
Sir,—The writer has recently had the opportunity of examining the ancient 
minute book of the churchwardens of the Parish of Preston, at first styled 
the “ Four and Twenty Gentlemen,” but since 1770 known as the “ Se'ect 
Vestry,” which still survives. In the earliest years of the minute book, which, 


by the way, commences January 


ist, 1644, some very curious signs 
appear in lieu of signatures, with 
the words, “ The letter or mark 
ef ” 

viously by the writer of the 


written alongside, ob- 


minutes. When a mark was used 
in lieu of signature, it seldom 
took the form of a simple cross, 
as in the modern practice. Such 
marks have been described as 
“sheep marks,” a very apt term 
for them, seeing that some of 
those shown here are not unlike 
the brands used in marking sheep 


at the present day Some of the 





marks bear no resemblance to letters, and others again, have not the right 
initial letter for their names. This is not a clerical error, because the sam« 
letters are used throughout the marksmen’s period of office, and, of course 
appear many times in the minute book. Reading from left to right, th 


signatures,” with the dates of them, are as fo'low: 1, John Brad'ey, 1646 
2, Willm. Morley, 1646; 3, Richard Goodshaw, 1646; 4, Levi Porter, 1646; 5 
Henry Bil!sborow, 1646; 6, Robt. Hankinson, 1646; 7, Robt. Nob!let, 1650 
8, William Chrislan, 1651 ; 9, John Lanlinson, 1651; 10, Robert Hankins, 1674 
11, Richard Ash, 1674 ; and 12, Edward Gregson, 1682. After 1682 very few 
‘sheep marks”’ appear, and only a so!itary one appears as late as 1735.“* Sheep 
marks " are sometimes to be found in o!d legal documents.—ALBERT Wapt 


PIGS THAT PAY. 
[To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lire.” 

Sir,—Your correspondent Mr. S. F. Edge may be interested in the following 
facts: Four years ago a Co-operative Land Society was founded in this 
village and fifteen acres of land acquired, which have been parcelicd out 
among thirty-five tenants in holdings varying from three acres to twenty 
poles. In 1909 there was not a single agricultural labourer in the village 
who kept a pig, for the cottage gardens were too small for this purpose and 
pigsties were not permitted on the private allotments owned by the lady of the 
manor. At the present moment there are fifteen pigsties on the Co-operativi 
Society’s land, tenanted by some fifty pigs, while 140 pigs have been sold off 
these holdings during the year 1913. One man bought a sow in December, 1911 
for £3, and has reared four litters during the past nineteen months: First 
litter of six in February, 1912 (five of these died) ; second litter, of seven, in 
July, 1912; third litter, of nine, in February, 1913 ; fourth litter, of twelve, 
in July, 1913 (two of these died). He has sold pigs reared from these four 
litters by the one sow from December, 1911, to October, 1913, for £28 7s 
The cost of feeding the sow in the period was £6 3s. 3d., and the holder has 
given me his net profit as {22 3s. 9d. during this period, and his profit in the first 
year as {16. He refused an offer of £8 for the sow early in 1912, and would 
not now take fro for her. An actual profit of £16 in one year may not appear 
very substantial, but when it is realised that this means a weekly addition 
of 6s. 8d. to a wage of some 18s. a week, the value of the pigs becomes more 
apparent. So satisfied is this man with his success that he hopcs before long 
to buy two more sows, which he is confident would return him a orofit 
of {1 a week, and his ultimate aim is to acquire a small holding instead 
of being employed at a weekiy wage, and then the experience he is now 
obtaining will make his future success far more secure. The second statement 
differs from the first, in that the holder has not kept a sow for breeding 
purposes, but bought young pigs for fattening insteaa. The particulars of 
this experiment, which have heen given to me somewhat in the form of a 
palance-sheet, are here appended : 


Purchase Sale price 
Date. Bought price of pigs. of pigs Profit 
sed £ se. d. £s. d 
June 30th, ro12 Two pigs .. I 4 0 Sold Nov. 28th 
PUGS cscens Ir 0 $ 0 0 25 0 
I m5 0 
Dec. 2nd, 1912. Two pigs . I 10 0 Sold Feb. 24th, 1913 
.. rere 13 9 3; 6 0 123 
239 
March 3rd, 1913 .. One pig .... Io 0 Sold April, 1913 
POON éewses 4 14 110 0 5 10} 
r 4 14 
Totals .. oo § 28 204 8 16 o 313 14 


It will be seen that the results of this experiment are not so satisfactory as 
those in the other case already quoted, and it wou!d certainly appear to be 
more profitable to breed from a sow and sell before any considerab!e cost ot 
food is entailed than to buy for fattening purposes, but the experiment 
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is considerably more successful than would at first sight appear. This 
allotment holder was employed as a gardener until the autumn of 1912; he 
was then thrown out of work owing to the departure of his employer 
from the neighbourhood and was unable to find a permanent job for many 
months until he obtained a situation at 15s. a week. It will be noticed that 
this man made the largest profit in 1912 when he could afford to properly 
fatten his pigs, and profits have proportionately decreased with his inability 
to buy sufficient food and keep his pigs until they would fetch a higher price 

He has told me that, in spite of such difficulties, he practically lived on the 
profits from the sale of these pigs during the time he was out of work, and 
had it not been for the small income thus obtained, he must undoubtedly 
have gone to the workhouse. These two examples form an excellent contrast, 
for while the one man was working under distinct advantages, the other 
was labouring under great difficulties, and although the one was more success 
ful than the other, yet both have reaped considerable benefits from keeping 
pigs; the former has added markedly to his income and the latter has been 
enabled to tide over a period of great distress and save himself from a disaster 
which, but for the pigs, must have undoubtedly taken plac« New experi 
ments are being carefully noted, and the results I hope to communicate to 
Country Lire at no far distant date¢ HuGu Aronson, 


THE HARVEST Ol! rHE SEA, 
[To 1ne Epitor or “ Country Lit 
Sir,—I thought the enclosed might be of interest to your readers. It was 
taken from the chancel of our little village church when it was decorated 
for the “* Fishermen’s Thanksgiving.” The “ harvest of the sea” was a boun- 
teous one, and the men were very anxious to have a thanksgiving. Thev 
decorated the church themselves, and even got their wives to “ thread the 
herring in the meshes" of the nets that nothing should lack in making the 


decorations truly 


representative ot 
their seafaring 
lives, The huge 


floats hung down 
the aisle are used 
only in exception 
ally rough weather, 
when the ordinary 
cork floats are 
difficult to see.- 

PHEBE FISHER, 
Burgh House, Flegg 
Burgh, Norfolk. 


DUNWICH 
CHURCH 
{To tHe Eprror.] 
Si1r,— Under the 
heading ‘* Country 
Notes,” in your 
issue ot Febru- 
ary 14th, you refer 
to the ruins of 
Dunwich Church, 
rightly stating that 
“there is no more 





interesting and 
THE REAPING GEAR OF THE melancholy com 
FISHERMEN. nant of antiquity 
on the East Coast.” 
Some of your readers may be interested to see the accompanying photograph 
of the old ruins of All Saints’ Church. The sea has encroached so much on 
the land that the c'iff has been undermined until a portion of the walls of the 
building have gone with it, leaving an overhanging archway to one of the 
great windows. Doubtless further dilapida- 
tions will ensue, but the fine old tower may 
last for many a day. How interesting it 
would be to be able to have a glimpse back- 
ward to the days when Dunwich was a 
thriving place, with its great church and 
the fine priory of the Grey Friars, of which 
latter only a gateway and a few walls remain 
visible !—WaALTER JESPER. 
MILKING RECORDS. 

[To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lit 
Sir,—Mr. Edge’s cow records in Country LIFE 
are immensely interesting, and I congratulate 
him heartily upon them, and very much hope 
he will give more details as to how he obtains 
these satisfactory results (unless it is a patent !), 
and add, not only the daily ration the cows 
have, but also the daily butter fat—for I ho!d 
that the value of a Jersey is not in the amount 
of milk, but of butter it gives. The records of 
seven or eight year old cows (if he has them) 
would also be interesting, to see how these 
good milking ones with their first calves ho'd on 
as older cows.—R. A. TENNANT. 

RIVALS FOR THE COCOANUT 

To tHe Eprtror or “ Country LiF: 
Str,—Much pleasure can for some time still be 
obtained by watching the birds feeding at the 
familiar cocoanut, but our photograph shows 
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THE INTRUDER. 


an unusual sight, for a common mouse has got possession, and his journe. 


up and down the branch provides great amusement s 


“FIVE LAMBS AT \ BIRTH.” 
To tHe Epiror or “ Counrry Lirt 
SIR, With reference to Mr J]. H. Godden’s letter in this week's CounrrRy 
Lire as to five lambs at a birth constituting a wor'd’s record, the followin 
taken from the local paper this week, may interest him: “ Linco'n Ewe, with 


Five Lambs The five lambs and mother ewe are doing well.”—D. C. S 


SALE OF HORSES TO GERMANY 
To true Epiror or “ Counrry Liri 
Sir,—Your note of the County Court case heard at Oswestry last week should 
be supp’emented by a few more of the facts which show what England i 
losing and Germany is gaining The horses bought in England for the 


German Army must apparently comply with the fo!tlowing conditions 


(1) They must be thoroughbred and in the Stud Book; (2) they must be 
brood mares or entire horses—not geldings rhe price given for the mare in 
the case you mentioned was £65 To-dav I was told of the purchase of a 
thoroughbred in Ireland for {70. Comment is need'ess. Where shall we 
obtain mounts when they are needed? In Germany ? AN ENGLISHMA) 


SALMON-FISHING IN THI NORTH OF SCOTLAND 
To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lirt 

Sir,—The sa'mon-fishing on the Dee and Don opened last Wednesday, and 
was notab’e from the great number ot fish secured on the Cruives section 
of the River Don. It was exactly midnight on February 11th that the first 
haul of the net was made on this beat, and no fewer than 184 c ean-run fish, 
between 6!b. and 7lb. in weight, were secured By 2 a.m. the catch was 
yoo, and by eight o’c'ock that night the enormous total of between 1,100 and 
1.200 fish, all c'ean run, had been accounted for rhe net-fishing on the sister 
river, the Dee, was not so successful, as on this river there are no “ dykes 


or obstructions, and the fish are ab'e to make their way to the upper water 





without hindrance. The results of the rod-fishing have, as yet, scarcely com 
up to expectations, and the large takes of the past few years have not been 
equalled by a long way. It may be, however, that this is due to the advers« 
weather conditions prevailing—a rough westerly wind and heavy rain inter 
fering with sport. Two clean fish were taken on the Ba'moral water, but 
further west—in the Braemar district—nothing was done.—SETON GORDON 





MOST BEAUTIFUL, MOST MELANCHOLY. 








WANAWINGS. 
To tHE EpttoR oF Country Lirt 


ot waxwing 


SIR I have observed in the papers that an unusual number 


Bohemian chatterers have lately visited this country—probably on account 
f the mild winter I have a pair of these handsome and interesting birds i: 
1 large cage I obtained them from a London dealer but I do not know 
whether they were imported from the Continent, nor how they were caught 
They are very tame and active, and are.especially lively in the evening 

I have not yet heard them utter a sound, so perhaps they only * chatter ” 


when in flocks or during the breeding season They have the curious habit of 


nearly incessantly rubbing their beaks on their perches There is littl 
difference in the appearance of the sexes, but the male is a little larger thar 
the femal Can any of your readers give any 
rxccount of the waxwing’s habits in the wild 
state, place and manner of nesting, et« \ K 

CUBS AND THI CAMERA 


To tHe Eprror of Country Lir 
SIR The fox cubs were living in durance vil 
in a loose box when they were photographed 
There were six of them, and all except one 
were extremely savage The tame one was not 
much good a in artist’s model, as he either 
looked very bored or he slept [Iwo others 
were so wild 1 could do nothing with them, and 
got the groom to let them into their bed 
gain The other three soon learnt the art of 
wosing for the camera, though it is only fair to 
xdmit that they took every 
flying at it I usually u my steel tripod to 
vet them in position I merely held it out 


opportunity of 


ind one or more of the cubs would seize it, and 
then I pushed them as I wanted them OI 
irse, it was a work of patience, and I often 


had to place them again and again; but 


really, apart from the 
risk of a bite, foxes are 
easier to manage than 
cats There was a good 
deal of difference in the 
cubs’ colouring and a 
great difference in their 
ways The darkest one 
would fly in a rage and 
go for the camera with- 
out any warning, but 
really the palest one 





AWAKE. 


MOMENTARILY 


was the most wicked, though he always looks 
so meek i 


very inquisitive, so that if I whistled or sang 


1 his photographs Luckily, he was 


to him he behaved quite nicely. At the same 
time, it was never safe to take one’s eyes off 
him They were all very interested in my skirt, 
and would take stealthy nips at it when they 
thought I was not looking Arice L. Watson 


THE SALMON FISHING ON THE NORE 
To tHe Eptrror or “ Country Lire.”’] 
Sir,—Your correspondent’s information regard- 
ing the salmon fishing on the River Nore (which 
he calls the Nare) is misleading. In the first 
place there is no Power’s Hotel in Thomastown 
through Woodstock 
happen to be tidal waters, and the fishing at 
Mount Juliet is not in the hands of Estate Agents, but has been leased to mi 


The splendid reaches” 


for a term of years. I write in order to prevent disappointment to your readers 
who might otherwise be tempted to try their luck on the Nore from Power’s 
Hotel !—Hucu McCatmont, Mount Juliet, Thomastown, County Kilkenny 


BIRD ACTORS 
To tHe Eptror or “ Country Lup 
Sir,—My colleagues and I have been very much amused and interested 
during the past six or seven months with the antics of an old hen and a 
young herring gull We have never noticed a bird feeding its voung off 


here before, so we look upon this as a rather rare and in some 
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respects unique 
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occurrence, especially as it is still being fed 


o the time of writing this letter (January 28th, 1914 rhe parent 


yird seems to have made this locality her home between breeding 


seasons, as, throw out offal when we will, she is generally on the scene 


f 


irst to pick up any scraps she may take a fancy to. Should any othe 


of her congeners be on the spot there is trouble at once, flying at 


one, then another, in a very determined and savage manner, and so keeping 


t 


‘ 


We Save uy 


illing them 


hem all at bay to give her offspring a chance to have its fill 
lainty pieces in the shape of bacon rind, scraps of meat, et: 


or it after breakfast and dinner times, so they are generally on the look-out 


The Smeaton stump is their favourite haunt during fair weather, and that 


is where the pantomime takes place It is as good as a plav to watch them 


they give us no end ot fun 


‘ 


the rest of the tribe for this particular position, at all events 





WILD, ALERT LITTLE FACES 


First we get the pitiful, beseeching cry of the young 
me when in want of food. This goes on for some considerable time, and 
at every sound the graceful bowing of the head. While this is taking place 
ill other feathered creatures are driven off, these two claiming priority over 


Occasional] 


a black-back gull arrives on the scene to take a rest, and of course he is not 


so easily frightened 


He simply stands firm and looks upon the youngster 
with contempt, but if he should happen to show the least sign of timidity 
I quite believe this daring weakling would have the impudence to go for 


him too. In the second act the chick is chasing the adult bird round and 


round the top of the stump, the youngster being so persistent in its following 


up the mother that she has to use all her wits in dodging and shooting cleat 











AN INQUISITIVE GROUP. 


a kind of catch-me-if-you-can sort of business. On coming to a standstill 
she gets her beak mauled and pulled about, but seems to be very patient 
with it all 
in the centre of the stump (where, by the way, she has just room enough 


Sometimes the old bird takes up her stand on an iron stanchion 


for her feet to stand comfortably), so as to have a little peace, apparently, 


but it is not permitted for long 


The young one takes to the wing, drives 


When the old hen feels 


she has had enough of it and cannot stand the worry any longer, she then 


her off, and occupies the deserted position itself 


disgorges what food she has in store, which is promptly seized and devoured 
by this voracious young blood The meal over, there is quietness for a time, 


the two bird actors standing easv.—W. Havery, Eddystone Lighthouse 























